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SOME REFLECTIONS ON FORESTRY. 


By PROFESSOR SOMERVILLE, F.L.S., F.R.S.E, 


ORESTRY may be defined as the cultivation of 
trees in such a way that the soil shall yield its 
maximum net financial return. The cultivation of trees 
may be arranged with an eye to beauty of effect, or 
for the purpose of providing shelter against gales, or 
for supplying cover for game. But such tree-planting, 
though interesting and even useful, is not forestry, for 
the reason that direct financial return is not its imme- 
diate object. It is not many years since the true prin- 
ciples of forestry were recognised in this country, 
although at an earlier date their significance was fully 
appreciated in India, and more than a century ago they 
were strictly applied in the sylvicultural practice 
of France and Germany. The first impulse to- 
wards a more rational system of management of 
British woodiands may be said to date from the 
establishment of a Lectureship in Forestry in Edin- 
burgh in 1889. This was followed in 1891 by the 
creation of a joint Chair of Agriculture and Forestry in 
the College of Science of Newcastle-on-Tyne, while 
the visit of a party comprising forty-two members of 
the Royal Scottish Arboricultural Society to selected 
forest districts of Germany in 1895 did much to bring 
home to the minds of practical men the advantages of 
sound sylvicultural methods. Of late years progress has 
been comparatively rapid. Teaching by specialists has 
been provided in the University of Oxford and at the 
Colleges of Bangor, Cirencester, Edinburgh, and 


Glasgow; the Office of Woods has established | 
a school in the Forest of Dean, and has placed | 


much of its woodlands under improved manage- 
ment, while many owners of private woodlands 
have had systematised working plans prepared and 
have thus provided invaluable object lessons for their 
neighbours. The action of certain municipalities in 
planting the catchment areas of their water supplies is 
deserving of extended imitation. Other agencies, too, 
have given powerful assistance to the movement, 
notably the Government through a Departmental Com- 
mittee of the Board of Agriculture, and the Highland 
and Agricultural Society of Scotland, the Surveyors’ 
Institution, and the Royal English Arboricultural 
Society by means of examinations and the granting of 
diplomas and certificates. 

The great guiding principles in rational sylvi- 
culture ought to be the curtailment of the expenses 
of the creation of woodlands and their subsequent 
management, and the production of timber exhibiting 
the highest technical properties. A woodland crop 
necessarily requires a long period in which to attain 








maturity, and every shilling expended in forming a 
wood has to bear compound interest during the 
rotation—perhaps extending to 100 years—and the 
accumulated sum must be a charge against the 
finalreturns. How serious this dead weight on the 
profits of forestry may be is at once realised by refer- 
ring to an interest table. For example, if two areas 
of equal character be stocked with trees, the one at 
43 per acre and the other ata cost of £4, it means that 
to meet the initial expenditure of the extra pound more 
than £50 must be appropriated from the final returns 
at the end of a rotation of 100 years, on the basis of 
4 per cent. compound interest. How easy it is to pile 
up expenditure in the creation of a wood those who 
have had practical experience know only too 
well. With 4,000 plants to the acre an extra 
price of 5s. per 1,000 means a dead weight of 
4 per acre, and thus at the very start the 
final net profits may become extremely visionary. And 
there are many ways in which the initial expenses may 
be allowed to get abnormally high. A little slackness 
in the supervision of the labour so that each workman 
plants only 7oo trees when he should be putting in 
1,000, or carelessness in the execution of the work so 
that 20 per cent. or more of the plants die in their 
first season, necessitating costly ‘‘ beating up,” may 
make all the difference between profit and loss at the 
end of the rotation. The toll taken by rabbits, and, to 
a less extent, by hares, is often very serious, and it is 
not too much to say that profitable forestry is impos- 
sible in the presence of a large head of ground game. 
No doubt rabbits and hares can be excluded by the 
use of netting, but this cannot be erected, with the 
necessary posts and labour, at a cost of less than 
3d. per yard, and on a compact block of ro acres 
this means an expenditure of £11, or more 
than £1 per acre. To surround a single acre with 
netting would, at this rate, cost £3 10s., and an extra 
initial expenditure of this sum must absolutely preclude 
any possibility of profit. On the other hand, 100 acres 
can be protected against ground game at a cost of only 
about 7s. per acre, and a consideration of these figures 
emphasises the fact that large areas offer much more 
chance of profit than small, and moreover they furnish 
timber of superior technical properties. And not only 
have rabbits and hares to be considered, but fencing 
against farm stock has also to be reckoned with, and a 
fence against sheep and cattle, not to speak of horses, 
is a much more expensive business than rabbit netting. 
Those who give their attention to forestry are begin- 
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ning to realise that there is probably much more fencing 
in this country than is necessary. One seldom sees 
woods enclosed by fences on the continent, and at least 
one owner in this country who plants extensively finds 
that fences may be largely dispensed with, In any case 
it would appear that it is the agricultural and pastoral 
land, not the woodlands, that should be debited with 
the cost of fencing. The trees will not break out and 
escape, andit would therefore seem reasonable that the 
animals for which the fences are designed should be 
made to bear the cost of their erection. 

_ Other ways in which initial expenses may be kept 
down will readily occur to practical men. Whenever 
possible, small plants, say two-year-old seedlings, 
should be used, and their cost need not exceed five or 
six shillings a thousand, which compares with £2, more 
or less, for four-year-old plants. Where poor land, that 
has once been under the plough, has to be stocked 
with trees, it is often a simple matter to plough it again 
at a cost of about ros. per acre, and if the area is then 
allowed to lie and mellow for a few months it will be 
found that quite small and cheap plants may be 
‘*dibbled ” in at a small outlay, and these, on an area 
devoid of rough herbage, will generally make rapid 
growth and soon establish themselves. 

Needless to say, much of the success of forestry 
depends on the proper selection of the right species of 
trees. In economic forestry the number of species 
from which to select is a very small one. Amongst 
conifers the Scots pine is the principal species 
for poor sands, with the spruce, larch, and Cor- 
sican pine for stronger soil. Amongst so-called 
hard-woods the beech is the most important tree 
for use on chalky soil, with oak, ash, and elm for 


’ better conditions. 


Having established a wood with due regard to 
efficiency combined with economy, the attention of the 
management is directed towards producing tall straight 
boles with the minimum amount of branches—which 
mean knots—and the least possible amount of taper. 
These objects are gained by keeping the wood as dense 
as possible until the most vigorous period of height- 
growth is over—say till about the thirtieth year—and 
then judicious thinning should begin, partly to secure 
some return, but chiefly to enable the crowns to expand 
and so encourage growth in thickness. 

The deferred character of the returns from forestry. 
must absolutely prohibit any considerable extension of 


_ afforestation on private estates. No doubt we shall have 


exceptions here and there, where a wealthy landowner 
makes a hobby of tree-planting, just as another buys 
pictures, keeps racehorses, or runs an observatory. Sir 


. John Ramsden gave it in evidence before the recent 


Departmental Committee on Forestry that he had him- 
self placed 12,000 acres of his estates under woods, 
but private afforestation on such an extensive scale is 
of rare occurrence. But, speaking generally, the best 
that can be hoped in the case of private owners is that 
they will maintain the existing area of their woodlands, 
and especially that they will subject them to improved 
management. Of progress in this direction evidence 
is not lacking, and such examples are sure to encourage 
imitation. But if afforestation of so-called waste land 
is to be undertaken on a large scale, it will be State 
action, not private enterprise, that will effect it, and so 
far as one can interpret the signs of the times, the dawn 
of this new era is not imminent. 





ESSAY COMPETITION. 


THE BEST PLAN FOR THE AFFORESTATION 
OF THE WASTE LANDS OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


FIRST PRIZE ESSAY. 


By ALEXANDER PHILIP, BRECHIN, N.B. 


ALL plans of afforestation involve a somewhat more distant 
forecast of the future than is called for in most other 
schemes of public improvement. This, of course, is sim- 
ply a consequence of the length of time which must elapse 
before a timber tree reaches maturity. Nevertheless, some 
such estimate of the future must -precede and determine 
the outlines of any scheme of afforestation. 

We find it necessary, therefore, to premise the follow- 
ing propositions, namely: 

(1) The commercial demand for timber is likely to be 
maintained. Notwithstanding the fact that in many impor- 
tant industries the employment of wood has, in recent times, 
been superseded by iron, steel, or other substitute, notably 
in ship-building, and now in boat-building, and even to 
some extent in carriage-building, still the utility of wood is 
so general and its adaptability so various that we think the 
above proposition may safely be accepted. New uses for 
wood are constantly being discovered. A notable instance 
in recent years is the employment of wood pulp in the 
manufacture of paper. A recent writer on forestry remarks 
that each morning's issue of a London daily paper repre- 
sents the consumption of no less than ten acres of an 
average forest. 

(2) The available supplies of foreign timber are likely 
to be reduced. On this point all authorities are practically 
unanimous. Such curtailment of foreign supplies has al- 
ready been in progress for some time. We might instance 
the increasing scarcity of Baltic red wood and the similar 
depletion of the supplies of American yellow pine 
(Weymouth pine) as important examples of what is taking 
place. The forests of Northern Europe are already but 
the shadow of what they were, and the rapid increase of 
the population of the North American continent cannot fail 
in the very near future to involve a very serious curtailment 
there of the surplus timber available for export. Indeed, 
the people of this country appear not yet to have in any 
degree realised the gravity of the situation and the pro- 
bability of an impending timber famine. The recent De- 
partmental Committee of 1902 records the opinion that 
“the world is rapidly approaching a shortage, if not an 
actual dearth, in the supply of coniferous timber, which 
constitutes between 80 and go per cent. of the British 
timber imports.” 

(3) Home-grown coniferous timber, if well grown and 
properly matured and scientifically manufactured, can be 
produced equal in quality for most purposes to the best 
foreign wood. Of course, there are some foreign woods, 
such as yellow pine, which could hardly be produced of 
equal quality in Britain, but in most cases we believe the 
above proposition to be sound. Certainly the preference 
for foreign wood in house-building is no mere prejudice. 
Its greater durability is well established, but what is the 
reason of this? Partly, perhaps, because the timber is 
older and heavier; mainly because the mere fact that it 
has crossed the ocean ensures its being properly seasoned. 
Where home wood has been employed it has usually been 
cut hurriedly in summer whilst the trees were full of sap, 
and immediately made use of. Its durability is, of course, 
impaired. With proper precautions this need not occur. 
The writer recalls that nearly twenty years ago, having to 
renew the roof of a farmsteading situated adjacent to a fine 
Scots fir wood over seventy years old and quite healthy, 
he resolved to employ the home wood, but to give it a fair 
chance. The requisite trees were accordingly cut in winter, 
when the sap was not running, and carefully stacked up 
to season for four or five months. The couples are as good 
to-day as if they had been the best foreign red wood. 

Some years ago the writer, having sold a quantity of 
ripe Scots fir to a wood merchant, who was cutting it up 
for railway sleepers in the month of July, asked the pur- 
chaser whether the sleepers would not have been more 
durable if the trees had been cut in winter and allowed to 
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season. The merchant replied that undoubtedly that was In the first place, accordingly, we would propose 
so, but he added that the railway company’s inspector gave | the appointment of a Board of Afforestation with an 


him no better price for wood so treated, and he therefore 
preferred to cut the timber when the day was long and the 
weather fine and labour easily procured. 

These illustrations are merely intended to support the 
general proposition above stated, and which we believe to 
be sanctioned by the best authorities to-day. 

Assuming the truth of what we have now premised, 
our next proposition is that afforestation on a scale to be in 
any way adequate to the national commercial requirements 
must be the work of the State. The long postponement of 
a remunerative return is the principal reason for this. Pri- 
vate proprietors may be relied upon to do all that is neces- 
sary for purposes of ornament and shelter, and no one 
can deny that in many cases they have also done excel- 
lently well in the planting of commercial timber. Still, 
the increasing impatience of long delays in the return on 
invested money constantly operates against even the con- 
tinuance to the same extent in the future of such efforts as 
have been hitherto made by private proprietors. Not only 
so, but private planting is often conducted under very un- 
favourable auspices, without properly skilled advice, with- 
out a proper or definite plan of operations, and in all cases 
is liable to interruption in consequence of the different 
views, and sometimes the necessities, of different owners. 
The information which has been so generally available in 
recent years as to the results of scientific State forestry in 
other countries, and particularly in Germany, has brought 
home to the minds of most of those interested in afforesta- 
tion in this country the enormous advantage and greatly- 
increased profit derivable from a well-planned and consis- 
tently-pursued scientific scheme of afforestation. 

Such a scheme in Great Britain would necessarily be 
devoted in the main to the plantation of coniferous trees. 
Not only do they form the bulk of our commercial tim- 
bers, but several of the principal varieties are very favour- 
ably adapted to successful growth upon the waste lands 
of this country ; whilst by the rapidity of their growth they 
allow an earlier return of capital than in the case of 
hardwood trees. Mr. Stevenson, in his Trees of Commerce, 
remarks, ‘‘ The proportion between the timber produced by 
the common pines and the common broad-leaved trees of 
Europe in a poor, dry soil in any given time is as ten to 
one.’ 

A plan devoted in the main to planting of coniferous 
trees would necessarily be applied principally to the hilly, 
elevated parts of the country. Not only do these comprise 
the great bulk of our waste lands unsuitable for agriculture, 
but they are, at the same time, the gathering ground of the 
gravitation water supplies, which in modern times are an 
indispensable equipment, not only of large towns, but it 
may even be said of all populous districts. Sooner or 
later the scientific survey and conservation of our national 
water supplies, not only for purposes of sanitation, but also 
quite possibly in an increasing degree for the production 
of power, will demand the attention and organised ad- 
ministration of the public authority. We look forward as 
an ideal to the national administration of the whole moun- 
tainous area of the country on scientific lines as the 
national reservoir for the necessary water supplies and also 
timber supplies of the whole country, and it must be re- 
membered that the systematic afforestation of these 
regions would not only augment the water supply and pro- 
tect it from the consequences of drought, but would also 
tend to the amelioration of the climate, and would not 
be inconsistent either with the utilisation of large portions 
of the area for sheep pasture or with its adaptation to many 
of the purposes of a national park. The advantage of 
afforestation of their catchment areas has already been 
recognised in connection with several of the water schemes 
promoted by our great cities. In particular we may in- 
stance the planting at Vyrnwy and at Talla Water in con- 
nection with the Liverpool and Edinburgh systems. 

Such a comprehensive national scheme is incapable 
of immediate attainment. It has been calculated that 
the waste lands of Great Britain extend to from twelve to 
fifteen million acres, of which at least one-fifth or one- 
fourth—probably more—are suited for profitable planting. 
It would neither be prudent nor financially practicable to 
attempt a commencement on too large a scale. The suc- 
cess of a number of separate areas of moderate size through- 
out the country would commend the scheme to public ap- 
probation, and the experience gradually gained would 
obviate the danger that the mistakes and losses, which 
would to some extent be inevitable in the early stages of 
such an undertaking, might unfairly discredit it in the 
eyes of the public. 








adequate scientific staff. The first duty of such a board 
would be to undertake a preliminary survey of the island 
involving a determination of the areas suitable to be sooner 
or later included within the scheme of afforestation. The 
materials already available are very ample, and such a 
survey need not be expensive. Their next step would 
be the acquisition of suitable areas in which to commence 
operations. They would require to be vested with certain 
compulsory powers to avoid the obstruction which unrea- 
sonable opposition might exceptionally occasion, but any 
general attempt at compulsory expropriation of the land 
required would be injudicious. It would at once awaken 
the hostility of proprietors, on whose co-operation the suc- 
cess of any such scheme must largely depend, and it 
would involve the payment of probably exorbitant com- 
pensation, not only to proprietors, but also to sporting and 
sheep farming tenants, the latter of whom, at any rate, 
would not, if they had leases of any duration, be at all 
easily dealt with. In ordinary circumstances we are satis- 
fied that the most favourable tenure for the purpose would 
be the acquisition of the land under a ninety-nine years’ 
lease. Thus, without interfering with proprietary rights, 
possession could be got for a period sufficient to enable a 
crop of coniferous timber to be planted, to reach full 
maturity, and when ready to be cleared away. There are 
numerous Highland glens almost entirely treeless and ad- 
mirably suited for afforestation, and an early effort of the 
board should be to acquire one or more of these from 
watershed to watershed at a fair rent. It is likely that 
the majority of proprietors would in the first instance be 
slow to negotiate. Doubtless, however, there are not 
wanting several who would have the sagacity to appreciate 
the advantage of such a lease. The control of the area 
would necessarily be in the hands of the board, but their 
operations, though they might to some extent diminish, 
need not by any means altcgether destroy, its sporting 
value, and accordingly it might either be arranged that the 
sporting rights, under proper restrictions, be retained by 
the proprietor, or, if acquired also under the lease, 
they would probably afford a source of not inconsiderable 
revenue from the commencement of the work. The area 
being determined, the plan of operations would be drawn 
up. A plan of the rides or unmetalled tracks which would 
require to be left out for the removal of the ripe timber 
must be prepared, and where necessary open drains and 
fences for protection against ground game must be con- 
structed. The planting of such a glen would be distri- 
buted over a period of from, say, ten to fifteen years, the 
object being to provide constant employment for a small 
staff of workers permanently resident with their families, 
such districts being altogether unsuited to accommodate 
large gangs of workmen of the navvy class, the congrega- 
tion of which is undesirable both on sanitary and other 
grounds. The gradual prosecution of the work would 
also involve less interference with grazing and sporting 
rights and existing leases, in most of which power is re- 
served for limited resumptions of land for such purposes 
as planting on fairly reasonable terms. The operations of 
draining, fencing, surveying, etc., would give employment 
during the months which were not suitable for planting, and 
the actual planting would in like manner give employment 
during the months not suitable for these other operations. 
By the time that the planting was completed the land first 
planted would probably be ready for thinning, and in this 
way continuous employment to a small staff would be 
given until the first crop of wood was ready to be reaped. 
Without employing compulsion, various legal induce- 
ments might be held out to landowners to fall in with 
such a scheme, and after the plan had been judiciously 
developed to a certain extent and a satisfactory proof 
afforded to the public of its practical success, it is our 
belief that many proprietors would not be slow to avail 
themselves of the attractive prospect of a fixed rent for 
their waste lands, with Government security at the back 
of it. It seems unlikely that the abnormally high rents 
recently paid for grouse moors and deer forests will be 
maintained for many years longer. In any event, as we 
have pointed out, many of the sporting amenities of such 
a district need not be interfered with. A large part of the 
deer forests of Scotland lie rather above the elevation at 
which planting would, at least at first, be attempted, whilst 
the popularity of grouse moors is undoubtedly on the wane, 
and nothing but a change of fashionable sentiment is neces- 
sary for them to be superseded in popular favour by a well- 
timbered forest amply stocked with roedeer, capercailzie, 
and other classes of game which thrive in the shelter of 
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plantations and which after a certain stage of growth 
would not be injurious. 

It must also be remembered that after a few years a 
large part of the ground would be again available for 
sheep pasture. In any such extensive plantation there 
would be numerous open glades, and in some cases the 
pasture value of the valley as a whole, after the trees 
attained an age of fifteen or twenty years, would probably 
be augmented. 

The cost of the work of preparation and planting might 
be estimated at about £5 or £6 ner acre. An annual ex- 
penditure of, say, £60,000 to commence with would enable 
some 10,000 acres to be enclosed, drained, and planted 
annually. Even allowing other £15,000 or £20,000 for the 
expense of central administration and survey, it is obvious 
that the annual expense of initiating such a scheme would 
be quite a trifling item in the national expenditure. On the 
other hand, it is maintained by various authorities than an 
average return of 2% per cent. per annum on the total 
capital expenditure may be safely relied upon, and that 
any land that lets at less than 6s. or 7s. per acre may be 
profitably planted. If that be so, there are a good many 
million acres in Scotland alone which at their present rents 
would afford an ample margin of profit. In these calcula- 
tions we take no account of the probable rise in the price 
of timber in the not distant future, nor do we take any 
account of the revenue which might be derived if the area 
under administration became at all extensive by the sale 
of cheap annual popular permits for fishing, shooting, or 
even simply holiday making and camping out, and there 
are further sources not only of private but of national 
advantage in the control already referred to of the national 
water supplies and the judicious impounding of water for 
the supply of energy. Not only so, but it must further be 
obvious that for the moderate expenditure mentioned a 
practical and promising experiment can be made towards 
the solution of many other pressing social problems. 

An expenditure of, say, £5,000,000 spread over a period 
of years is a mere fleabite compared to the sums voted 
a for such purposes as railways in Africa, the stock- 
ing of Boer farms, or building of docks at the other end 
of the world; yet such an expenditure would permit of the 
afforestation of nearly 1,000,000 acres of our home land 
and would provide very healthy employment to a con- 
siderable number of families. By the time that such an 
expenditure had been reached returns would begin to come 
in from thinnings and pit-wood (of which the consumption 
in Britain at present is enormous), etc. A steady income 
from timber sales might thereafter be anticipated, in addi- 
tion to that derivable from grazing rents and other sources 
already hinted at. 

By such time, also, the commercial success and 
numerous public advantages of such a national project of 
afforestation would be universally recognised, and should 
public opinion then find it necessary to enact that any 
proprietor whose refusal to co-operate voluntarily inter- 
fered with the systematic development of the national ideal 
should be required to accept the State as his tenant at an 
equitable rent, the cases would probably be but rare in 
which such compulsion had to be put in operation. 

The realisation of such a national scheme is not only 
commercially practical but urgently demanded. Its out- 
line reveals a vision of our hillsides and uplands embel- 
lished by a robe of evergreen woods, sustaining a scattered 
but in the total’a numerous population, offering in the 
healthy avocations of woodcraft employment to both old 
and young and enriching the nation by a constantly- 
growing return. 

Amidst such a prospect we seem to see the figure of 
Hope uprising upon our barren wastes and beckoning, as 
she alone can do, the labourer back to the land. 

Note.—In the areas given in the foregoing paper Ire- 
land is not included, but undoubtedly should not be ex- 
cluded from the scope of any national scheme. 


SECOND PRIZE ESSAY. 
By F. H. OsMonnD-SmITH, M.R.A.C., P.A.S.1, 


REASONS FOR AFFORESTATION. 


THERE are some 26,000,000 acres of waste land in Great 
Britain, much of which would yield far higher returns than 
they do at present if they were judiciously and systemati- 





cally planted. In considering this important question it 
must be remembered that Europe is living on its capital 
as regards timber and, in consequence, it is appreciating 
and must continue to do so in future. The value of timber 
rese 18 per cent. in Great Britain from 1894-1899; timber 
imported from Canada rose 15 per cent. during the same 
period, and in Germany prices have risen 2 to 22 per 
cent. during the last fifty years. The annual average 
amount of timber produced in Great Britain is two million 
tons, and while three and a third million tons of imported 
timber were sufficient to meet our requirements in 1564, 
we have now to import over ten million tons. Germany, 
France, Belgium, Denmark, Italy, Spain, Holland, Switzer- 
land, Portugal, Bulgaria, and Greece also find it necessary 
to import timber ; whilst Russia, Austria-Hungary, Norway, 
Sweden, and Roumania are the exporting countries. The 
respective amount of imports and exports in Europe show 
that the former exceed the latter by 2,750,000 tons per 
annum and this deficiency is supplied by Canada and the 
United States. The three following points should also be 
duly considered : 

1. The exporting countries of Europe are all cutting 
far more timber than they produce with the exception of 
Russia. 

2. The Canadian woods have been cut so hard that it 
now pays better to cut second class timber near the coast 
than to proceed further inland and obtain the best. 

3. Mr. Nisbet, one of our leading authorities, writing 
in 1894, states: “In fifty years the American forests will be 
exhausted even if the rate of timber exhaustion does not 
exceed its present dimensions. 

These facts show that future supplies must be drawn 
chiefly from Russia and Canada, and that the increasing 
demand and reduced supplies must result in woods produc- 
ing a far higher revenue than they have done in the past. 


THE ECONOMICAL AFFORESTATION OF 
LANDS. 


WASTE 


Of the 26,000,000 acres of waste land probably not 
more than one-third to one-quarter is suitable for econo- 
mical afforestation and the amount which is available can 
only be ascertained by an inquiry conducted by men who 
have a thorough practical knowledge of the subject. 
Rights of Common exist over vast areas, and it is impos- 
sible to utilise these lands for afforestation under existing 
conditions. On other portions the cost of draining and 
rendering the land suitable for planting would be too pro- 
nibitive to obtain financial success, whilst in some places 
the excessive height of the land above sea level retards the 
growth of trees to such an extent as to render it useless 
for this purpose, and, in addition, the position of some 
land prevents timber being grown on it at a_ profit 
owing to the excessive cost that would be incurred in re- 
moving the trees when mature. A certain portion of waste 
land is also used for sheep runs, and is let with farms, the 
rental value of which would be decreased considerably if 
these lands were taken from it. ‘ 

Land which will grow Scotch or spruce, if it is a consi- 
derable distance from a consuming centre, cannot usually 
be planted to yield a profitable return. The average value 
of these trees is 6d. and 4d. a foot respectively and as the 
cost of haulageisid. per foot for the first mile and 14d. for 
each successive one, they are only worth the cost of cutting 
to the timber merchant and of no direct value to the land- 
owner in such a case. If the same area had been suitable 
for the growth of ash or larch, which are worth 1s. to 2s. 
and rod. to 1s. 2d. a foot respectively, this land would 
yield a good return if planted. 

Subject to these conditions, it is indisputable that all 
other lands which are worth less than 5s. per acre per annum 
and are capable of supporting the growth of trees would 
yield far higher returns when planted than they do at 
present, the returns varying according to the value of the 
tree which the land is capable of growing and the time 
it takes to mature, larch and ash being most profitable. 
The planting of waste land should be undertaken, not 
only by landowners, but also by Municipal Bodies, by plant- 
ing up catchment areas, and also by the Government. In 
order to encourage landowners to plant, woods should be 
relieved of taxation until they begin to produce revenue. 
A far larger area of land would be rendered available for 
afforestation by buying out the rights of the Commoners 
on land suitable for planting and removing the restrictions 
placed on it by the Enclosures Acts where it is required 
for this purpose. In the New Forest and in the Forest 
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of Dean the rights of common which exist there have been, 
and are still, detrimental to the production of the greatest 
possible profit. 

STATE FORESTRY. 

Germany, France, and Belgium have organised depart- 
ments to deal with this subject and it is surprising that 
the British Government have not followed their example, 
but there is no doubt that circumstances will compel them 
to do so in the near future. It is continually stated that a 
continental system of forestry cannot be adopted in Great 
Britain. This is true to a certain extent on estates where 
change of ownership prevents continuity of policy and 
where the preservation of game is a matter of considerable 
importance ; but neither of these objections holds good in 
State forestry where continuity of policy is assured and 
game is not preserved. The soil and climate of Great 
Britain is admirably adapted to the production of first- 
class timber and the system of High Forest should be 
adopted in lieu of the prevailing one of Coppice with 
Standards, which is derimental to the production of first- 
class’ timber. Formerly underwood realised up to £40 
an acre for twelve to fourteen years’ growth, and as it 
yielded a regular annual income it was more valuable 
than timber. The price has now depreciated to about 50s. 
per acre and it is only worth growing in districts where a 
demand for special purposes causes it to maintain a value 
of £6 to £10 per acre. Eighty-nine per cent. of the timber 
imported into this country is coniferous, and as conifers 
do not require such good soils as the broad-leaved trees, 
the former are especially adapted for planting on waste 
land, the most suitable being larch, Pacific Douglas fir, 
Scotch pine, and Spruce. Ash and oak are the most valu- 
able hardwoods and in the greatest demand, as the quality 
of imported Oak and Ash is distinctly inferior to that grown 
in Great Britain. Sycamore, Sweet Chestnut, Beech, and 
Willow can be advantageously grown in certain localities. 
Different species attain most profitable maturity at different 
ages, which vary with soil and locality, but the following 
may be taken as the average. Sweet Chestnut, 55 years ; 
Larch and Ash, 70 to 75; Scotch Pine and Sycamore, 80; 
Spruce, 80 to go; Oak, 120; and Beech, 130. Oak and 
Beech usually yield little or no income from thinnings 
until they are 60 years old. They also take a considerable 
period to mature, and for these reasons are more suitable 
for State planting than for the use of private owners, as the 
latter usually require as speedy a monetary return as pos- 
sible, whereas the State can afford to wait. 

ESTATE FORESTRY. 

There are also a large number of estates with land 
possessing little or no agricultural value which would yield 
fur higher returns if they were planted and also consider- 
ably enhance the capital value of the properties to which 
they are attached. A speedy monetary return is frequently 
required and to meet this requirement Ash and Larch will 
prove most suitable, as they mature early, and the thin- 
nings are saleable from the earliest stages. Douglas Fir, 
Willow, Sycamore, and Chestnut are also well adapted for 
this purpose. The majority of landowners preserve a large 
head of game, and where this is done the system of Coppice 
with Standards must displace High Forest to a certain ex- 
tent. The quality of the timber will suffer somewhat from 
this, but by following the system adopted extensively in 
France of cutting the underwood every twenty-five years, ‘it 
will be considerably more valuable than that produced by 
our woods at present, where the underwood is usually cut 
every twelve years. 

The success of all plantations is largely dependent 
upon: 

(a) Selecting the species most suitable for the soil and 

ituation on which the trees are to grow, irrespective of 
their financial value. 

6) By paying attention to every detail of management 
from the time a plantation is formed until the mature crop 
is sold. 

(c) By stringently keeping down rabbits. 

(d) By introducing catch crops to maintain soil fertility 
and to produce a maximum profit. 

(e) By exercising the strictest economy in the initial 
outlay, as the money spent accumulates at compound in- 
terest throughout the rotation. 

It is also essential to obtain as far as possible a steady 
annual income from woods instead of large sums at inter- 
mittent periods. 








FORESTRY EDUCATION. 


The neglect which this side of the subject has received 
in Great Britain is largely responsible for the prevailing 
belief that forestry cannot be made to pay. Two hundred 
and twenty-five years ago continental woods yielded little 
or no higher returns than our own do now. During 
the intervening period foreign countries have adopted a 
systematic study of the subject, and, in consequence, 
foreign woodlands yield far higher returns than British 
ones do at present. It is impossible to improve existing 
woodlands or to persuade the State, Municipal Bodies, or 
landowners to undertake afforestation until they are con- 
vinced of this, and it is essential to educate, not only them, 
but also land agents and foresters on this point. Formerly 
a system of wide planting and extensive thinning was genc- 
rally adopted, causing the production of short, branching 
trees and a small crop, and there is still a great tendency 
to maintain the old system, as the benefits of thick plant- 
ing and gradual thinning have not yet been thoroughly 
realised. By doing this crops of far higher quality and 
greater bulk are produced. Timber is also frequently cut 
before it is mature, or allowed to stand too long, when it 
depreciates, which causes further loss, as the woods 
should have been cut and replanted. Underwood, which 
is no longer profitable, is still grown instead of converting 
as much as is not required for cover into Highwood. Trees 
have also frequently been planted in soils and situations 
absolutely unsuited for them, and, in consequence, they 
do not thrive, or become sickly or diseased, and financial 
loss results. The Larch is a striking example of this: when 
this tree was first introduced and it was ascertained that 
the timber was of high quality and realised a good price, 
it was planted indiscriminately, and this is one of the 
chief reasons for the devastation caused in numbers of 
plantations by Larch disease; species of lower financial 
value suitable for the soil and situation would have thrived 
and produced higher returns. A State school should be 
started for all men in the Government service, both officials 
and woodmen, and only trained men should be employed. 
It is also essential that all land agents should receive a 
thorough and practical training in the subject, as it is 
only of secondary importance to agriculture in estate 
management. 


WHAT THE GOVERNMENT MIGHT Do. 


In rural districts this subject should only occupy a 
place of secondary importance to that of agriculture, and 
a Government Department should be formed to deal exclu- 
sively with forestry, its main duties being: 

1. To undertake and supervise the management of all 
Crown woods. 

2. To arrange loans for planting on settled estates. 

3. To educate those interested in the subject by the 
distribution of leaflets dealing with forestry from time to 
time similar to those issued by the Board of Agriculture 
tor the benefit of persons interested in farming. 

The two latter duties are now performed by the Board 
of Agriculture. All officials of the Board should be picked 
men possessing an intimate knowledge of the practical and 
financial side of the subject, as it is absurd to expect 
success unless the matter is dealt with on business prin- 
ciples. Two Commissions were appointed in 1887 and 
1902 to advise and report on British Forestry. Their re- 
commendations have been carried out to a limited extent, 
but much more remains to be done, and the Government 
might appoint an Investigation Committee with advantage, 
composed of members capable of dealing with the subject, 
to visit and report on the management and financial returns 
obtained from State woods in Germany, France, and Scan- 
dinavia, and the advisability of afforesting suitable areas 
of waste land in Great Britain, if they do not feel justified 
in acting on the report of the two committees, 
and it is certain much valuable information would be 
obtained by such an inquiry. The present Government 
has pledged itself to look after rural interests as far as 
possible, and by dealing with this subject they would be 
doing so by tending to decrease the rural exodus by keep- 
ing the people on the land, and also confer a benefit on 
the nation by dealing with a matter which is of great im- 
portance, not only from the individual but from the national 
standpoint, and one which should have been dealt with 
many years ago. 


Note.—The Third and Fourth Prize Essays will be 
published in a later issue of The Speaker. 
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MENDEL’S LAWS IN THEIR BEARING 
ON AGRICULTURE. 
By T. B. Woop. 


HE rediscovery of Mendel’s Laws some eight 
years ago put into the hands of the plant breeder 
a method which cannot fail to lead to results of the 
greatest economic importance. Mendel’s discoveries 
are of the highest scientific interest, but it is to their 
economic applications that the attention of agricultu- 
rists is chiefly turned, and perhaps the best way to 
explain these is to give a short account of some of the 
results which have been already obtained. 

In breeding it is always half the battle to know 
exactly the ideal to which it is desirable to attain, and 
this has been stated very definitely in the case of wheat 
by the Home-Grown Wheat Committee of the Millers’ 
Association. Their statement is somewhat as follows: 
Certain foreign wheats—for instance, some of those 
grownin Canada—possess a quality known as strength, 
in virtue of which they make a large, white, spongy 
loaf. Certain other wheats, notably those grown at 
the present time in England, lack this quality of 
strength, and are described as weak because they 
make a loaf which is comparatively small, dark- 
coloured, and damp. Now, the present-day public 
taste demands a large, white, spongy loaf, such as is 
made from the flour of strong foreign wheats. The 
result is that these wheats make in our own markets 
from two to five shillings per quarter more than our 
own home-grown wheats. 

Seed of some of these strong wheats has been 
imported and grown in England, and certain varieties 
are found to retain their strength in the English 
climate. They are not, however, suitable in other 
respects for the English farmer, as they lack the vigour 
of growth and cropping power of our own varieties. 

Here we have, then, a definite problem, to transfer 
the valuable quality of strength of grain possessed by 
these foreign wheats to our own vigorous high crop- 
ping varieties, and so produce new varieties which will 
yield a full crop of wheat, worth as much per quarter 
as, say, Manitoba Hard. ‘Ten years ago the odds 
against anyone bringing this result to pass in a reason- 
able time would have been enormous, but in the light of 
Mendel’s Laws, Mr. R. H. Biffen, of the Cambridge 
University Department of Agriculture, has succeeded 
in doing so in the short space of six years. 

Mendel, working with garden peas, showed that 
when two varieties, differing in a number of characters, 
are crossed together, and the hybrid seed sown, a per- 
fectly uniform first generation is obtained, which may 
inherit certain characters from each parent. If seed is 
saved from this crop, and a second generation grown, 
uniformity is no longer obtained, but the crop consists 
of anumber of different types. Among these no new 
characters appear, but the characters of the original 
parents are re-arranged in every possible combination. 

To apply these ideas to the solution of our wheat 
problem, let us imagine that the vigour of growth and 
weakness of grain of our English varieties, and the 
feebleness of growth and strength of grain of certain 
foreign sorts are two pairs of characters in the Mendel- 
ian sense. Then by crossing these two varieties we 
should obtain in the second generation after the cross 
four types—vigorous growth combined with weak 
grain, vigorous growth combined with strong grain, 
feeble growth combined with weak grain, and 
feeble growth combined with strong grain. Of 
these the second type, in which English vigour of 
growth is combined with strong grain, is the one we 
want, and the rest may be thrown away. 

If, now,this type can be fixed the problem is solved, 
and here again Mendel’s work points out clearly the 
method of procedure. 

Seed must be saved separately from a large number 
of individual plants of the desired type, picked out of 





the second generation, and this seed must be sown in 
rows in such a manner that each row contains 
the seed saved from one single plant. When harvest 
time comes it is found that some rows are perfectly 
true to type, and contain nothing but vigorous plants 
with strong grain, while other rows contain plants of 
all four types. These latter are destroyed, and seed 
saved only from the rows which have bred true. This 
seed is sown again and found to continue to breed true 
year after year. 

Working on these lines Mr. Biffen has found that 
strength and weakness of grain form a pair of Men- 
delian characters. After crossing several of the 
strongest foreign wheats with several of the most vigor- 
ous of our own English varieties, and growing a second 
generation, he has been able to pick out a number of 
types in which foreign strength of grain is combined 
with English vigour of growth. These types have been 
fixed as indicated above, and there are now on the 
University Farm about twenty new varieties of wheat, 
which combine the cropping power of the best English 
varieties with the strength of the best foreign sorts. 

Their fixity is shown by the fact that although 
grown last year in large field plots containing many 
thousands of plants, not a single plant could be found 
which differed from the desired type. Six of the new 
varieties produced enough seed to be milled and 
baked, and their flour was found to make a loaf as 
large, white, and spongy as the best foreign flour. 
Their strength is theretore quite satisfactory, and it 
only remains to grow them on until sufficient seed is 
obtained for distribution throughout the country. 

The economic importance of the establishment of 
such varieties will be realised when it is pointed out 
that their increased value over ordinary English 
wheat may be confidently expected to be at least two 
shilliogs per quarter, which with an average crop 
means about ten shillings per acre, or more than half 
an average rent. 

During the course of the above described work 
another point of extraordinary interest has been dis- 
covered. Among the hundreds of varieties of wheat 
grown on the University Farm as possible parents, two 
have been noticed year after year to be absolutely free 
from the attacks of diseases such as rust, while several 
others have succumbed to these diseases to such an 
extent that seed has been saved from them with con- 
siderable difficulty. 

Crosses were made between these immune and 
susceptible varieties, on the chance that immunity and 
susceptibility might turn out to be a pair of Mendelian 
characters. This has been found to be the case, and 
there is therefore no difficulty intransferring immunity to 
disease from one of these naturally immune varieties to 
any wheat which possesses characters which are other- 
wise valuable. 

This work on wheat has been rather fully described, 
since it is at present further advanced than that on any 
other crop. However, work on similar lines is already 
well on the way with barley, mangels, peas, and a 
number of other crops, the idea being to rearrange the 
characters of the known varieties so as to combine all 
the good characters in one race. Judging by the suc- 
cess which has attended the application of Mendelian 
ideas to wheat breeding, great improvements in these 
other crops may be confidently expected. 

Such work is of national importance, and it would 
appear that the Government could in no way confer a 
greater benefit on English agriculture than by en- 
couraging it in every possible manner. A few hundred 
or even thousand pounds of Government money given 
to defray the expenses of workers who have shown 
themselves capable of carrying out research of this 
kind could not be more profitably invested. 

This is even more urgently needed in the case of 
animal breeding, for animals obey Mendel’s Laws just 
as plants do. 
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Already a large amount of pioneer work has been 
done. Thus the inheritance of such obvious characters 
as the colour of the plumage and shape of the 
comb of many breeds of fowls, the coat colours of 
horses, rabbits, rats, and mice, and face colour and 
horns in sheep, has been investigated, and in each case 
found to follow Mendelian lines. This being so, 
it is in the highest degree probable that breeding 
experiments on these lines, conducted with a 
view to study the inheritance of characters of 
economic importance—such, for instance, as early 
maturity in sheep, cattle, and pigs, milk produc- 
tion in cattle, and immunity to disease—would lead to 
great improvements in our national breeds of farm 
animals Unfortunately such experiments would require 
more capital than any agricultural institution could 
possibly provide, and they must therefore wait until the 
Government is sufficiently far-seeing to provide funds 
for a line of research which promises such great bene- 
fits to English agriculture. 





AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION. 
By Epwarp OWEN GREENING. 

“JT is just forty years ago this year since I induced 

my friend Thomas Hughes to join me in an effort 
to carry co-operation into the region of rural Britain. 
Those who, like myself, had the happiness to know 
Thomas Hughes intimately will remember how 
curiously he attracted the deeply affectionate regard 
of men of all political parties and all religious beliefs. 
An advanced Radical himself of the philosophical 
school, he had warm friends amongst Tories, Whigs, 
and Moderate Liberals, and in spite of his very Broad 
Churchmanshiphe was held in the highest esteem by High 
and Low Church and every section of Dissent. Just 
as Tom Brown, the schoolboy hero he created, has 
become the idol of all old schoolboys everywhere, 
Thomas Hughes himself was the cherished friend of 
almost all who sought the betterment of men in the 
highest sense of the word “betterment.” This catho- 
licity of the influence of Thomas Hughes gave us an 
immense advantage in the new movement we were 
projecting. It gave me an opportunity of arguing the 
need for agricultural co-operation not only with men 
like John Stuart Mill, John Ruskin, Professor Fawcett, 
Charles Kingsley, Edward Vansittart Neale, and John 
Malcolm Ludlow, who were predisposed by conviction 
and serftiment to a possible large development of the 
working sphere of co-operation; but it also opened the 
door of consideration of such differing politicians as the 
late Lords Salisbury, Palmerston, and Derby, the pre- 
sent Duke of Devonshire, and the then Duke of Bed- 
ford, Professor Goldwin Smith, and others. 

If the farmers of England had been open to enter- 
tain a new movement like agricultural co-operation, con- 
ceived purely in their highest interest, there was intellec- 
tualand social influenceenough at the beginning tosweep 
them all into the co-operative fold forthwith. That so 
little has come of it in forty years, compared with the giant 
growth made by industrial co-operation in the same 
period, seems a wonderful demonstration of the in- 
fluence of social conservatism. It recalls to me the 
striking words which ended a long discussion I had 
with the late Lord Salisbury. I had shown him the 
dire need for the movement, and argued that where the 
necessity was so grave and urgent there must be hope 
of a ready response from the class to be benefited. 
‘* Mr. Greening,” he replied, ‘‘it is all true, too true ; 
but—you have not fathomed the density of the stupidity 
of the agricultural mind!” 

Up to 1846-48 British agriculture was subsidised 
by protectionist arrangements. When the Corn 
Laws were repealed, agriculture had another thirty 
years of exceptional good luck. The wonderful burst 
of prosperity in the towns which followed on Free Trade 
gave farmers new markets of great value. These new 





markets were in the hands of British cultivators to 
supply for over a quarter of a century. During that time 
sea freights and land carriage were being cheapened by 
science. When 1878-1879 brought phenomenally bad 
harvest seasons here the produce of America and other 
distant lands was found to be easily and cheaply 
accessible to our town populations. Low prices 
and full supplies have ruled ever since. In 1866, when 
I pioneered the first step in agricultural co-operation, 
farmers were still having a good time on easy terms. 
They regarded proposals of co-operation as being well 
enough for working people but unworthy their own 
notice. They had perhaps a general suspicion that the 
abounding army of prosperous local middlemen did well 
out of them. But their one idea was to remedy that 
state of things by grumbling and bargaining. Our 
advocacy of co-operation fell on deaf ears. But we 
made a beginning. 

The first society was the Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Association, now best known by its briefer 
motto-title of ‘‘ One-and-All.” This motto-title was 
suggested by Mr. Walter Morrison, then Radical 
member for Plymouth. The association, of course, 
still exists and I am still its managing director. A 
second society was soon established at Aspatria, in 
Cumberland, on the estates of the late Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson and his brother William Lawson, both ardent 
friends of co-operation. Others followed at Alnwick, 
on the Duke of Northumberland’s estate, in Cheshire, 
in Lancashire, a second in Cumberland, one in War- 
wickshire, one at Plymouth, in Devon, and one in Scot- 
land. In all, about fifteen societies constituted the 
pioneer movement. At least a dozen of these are still 
usefully at work doing a business of about three- 
quarters of a million sterling and making profits of 
about twenty-five thousand pounds annually. They 
have probably saved their members some millions of 
money in the past thirty or forty years. They have 
certainly kept the lamp burning to show the way to 
more recent workers abroad and at home. 

The second movement in agricultural co-operation 
took quite a novel departure. It was pioneered about 
1868 by the late William Little, well known in London 
journalistic circles as brother-in-law and partner of Mr. 
Ingram, the founder of the ///ustrated London News. 
Mr. Little was on the council of our ‘‘ One-and-All”’ 
Association in its early days, and a personal friend of 
my own. He came to the conclusion that agricultural 
co-operation in its complete form was not sufficiently 
simple to meet the ideas of farmers. He, therefore, 
founded the Lincolnshire Farmers’ Association at Slea- 
ford amongst his friends and neighbours. This form 
of co-operation consists of a voluntary association 
without capital, warehouses, works, or stocks of 
goods. The members pay a trifling sum _ per 
acre as an entrance fee. This gives the society its start. 
One or two articles only are dealt in. These are con- 
tracted for with manufacturers who work under in- 
spection of a committee of the society and supply 
direct to the members at wholesale prices after the 
stocks have been analysed and passed as satisfactory. 
The Lincolnshire Farmers’ Association still exists in 
its original form, and has grown big enough to set the 
annual market price of superphosphate of lime, of which 
it is the largest buyer in the kingdom. Each member 
is supplied at cost price but pays one shilling per ton 
commission to the society. hese odd shillings have 
created a reserve fund of over a thousand pounds. 

The societies pioneered by Mr. Little came to be 
called ‘‘ clubs.” Some fifteen or twenty of them were 
established, chiefly in the West of England. Many are 
still flourishing, but they have not developed much 
beyond their original meagre programmes of work. 
The movement had to travel by way of Denmark, 
Sweden, Holland, and back through Ireland to our own 
country before it took a new departure, Its success in 
Denmark was due to the prevalence of higher educa- 
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tion amongst allclasses. When Denmark lay prostrate 
after the war with Austria and Prussia the good Bishop 
Grundtvig conceived the idea of making university 
training in Denmark as common as in Scotland. His 
belief was that Denmark could only rise again through 
the superiority of the Danes themselves. He succeeded 
beyond his most ardent expectations. The cheap 
colleges of Denmark have rendered her peasants the 
most skilled and scientific farmers in Europe. They 
have rendered the whole population apt for mutual 
co-operation. They have made the prosperity of the 
little kingdom the talk of civilisation. 

We all know how agricultural co-operation was 
pioneered in Ireland by the self-denying and heroic 
work of the Right Honourable Sir Horace Plunkett, 
who saw the wonderful work done in Denmark and set 
out to reproduce the results in his own beloved 
country with the help at first of British co-operators. 
About six or seven years ago, when Sir Horace Plunkett 
had surmounted his early difficulties in Ireland, Mr. 
W. L. Charleton, of Newark, who had been over to 
see and to help, determined to attempt to found a 
central organisation society in England on the Irish 
models. I had the privilege to be the first adherent to 
join in 1900, although my experience had given me 
little hope of seeing the new movement spread widely 
amongst English farmers. 

Under the hands first of the late Lord Winchilsea, 
and since of Mr. R. A. Yerburgh, the Hon. T. A. 
Brassey, Sir F. A. Channing, M.P., and others, the 
Agricultural Organisation Society has made much pro- 
gress. It has founded about 120 societies, with a mem- 
bership of nearly 8,o00 agriculturists and a combined 
turnover of nearly a quarter of a million sterling. Many 
of these societies being still young, the profits are small 
and development is still uphill work. The most hopeful 
feature is the variety of work undertaken. Some are 
dairy societies for the sale of milk or production of 
butter. Some are rural credit banks. Some establish 
allotments and help the allotment holders in many 
ways. Some are supply societies for the purchase of 
seeds, fertilisers, farm implements, and feeding stuffs for 
cattle. Some collect and market eggs and poultry. The 
variety of endeavour shows that the needs of the local 
cultivators are the inspiring force in the institution of 
societies. The cost in labour and money entailed upon 
the devoted workers of the organisation is very great 
and is a new proof, if one were needed, of the inertia 
which has to be overcome in order to effectually benefit 
English rural life. 

If | am asked, ‘‘ What remains to be done?” I 
must truthfully reply that only the very fringe of the 
task has yet been touched. The head of an English 
firm of wholesale seed merchants has just concluded a 
journey through Holland, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway. He returns with the feeling that our farmers 
are simply hopelessly distanced in the march of agri- 
cultural progress. ‘“ Everywhere at home,’ he says, 
‘*a buyer still asks as first question regarding seeds, 
‘What is the price?’ Then he tries to judge by rule- 
of-thumb inspection of a sample! Everywhere in the 
countries where agricultural co-operation prevails the 
first question is, ‘ What is the weight per 1,000 seeds ?’ 
Next, ‘What is the tested purity?’ Then, ‘What is 
the proved vitality or germination?’ Last of all, 
* What is the price ?’” 

The educated, intelligent Dane knows the first 
thing necessary is to call in science to his aid in supply- 
ing his farm with all requisites. He takes the same 
course in disposing of his produce. He sells his eggs 
by weight and his milk by its constituents of fat, &c. 
He both buys and sells, produces and distributes, co- 
operatively. 

I fear there is much to be done here in rural educa- 
tion, in technical education, in higher education, as 
well as in the development of rural co-operation, before 
we can rest on our Oars. 








PROSPECTS OF AGRICULTURE. 


S that uncertain element, the weather, is the 
dominating factor in agricultural prospects 
at all times, it is rather difficult to make a useful 
forecast for any particular year. The'British farmer 
is influenced by the seasons not only as they may 
be experienced in the United Kingdom, but he is 
also materially affected in his returns by what may 
take place throughout the world. A drought in 
America, India, or Australia, or an untimely deluge of 
rain in these regions might ruin the corn harvests 
there or cause a widespread loss of cattle or 
sheep, which would immediately raise prices 
here to such an extent as to put thousands of pounds 
in our farmers’ pockets, though as the whole universe 
contributes to the British supply there is now less pro- 
bability of isolated disaster producing serious effects. 
Yet, the drought a few years ago in Australia was 
partly responsible for an increase in the price of wool 
and mutton, which has not been losteven now. A bad 
harvest in North or South America, India or Russia, 
might substantially enhance the value of wheat in 
English fields or stackyards. 

The weather, in short, makes or mars the year’s 
farming in England as elsewhere. In the spring of 
1906 farm prospects at one time looked adverse, but 
the summer turned out so well that the Board of 
Agriculture was able to estimate nearly all the crops to 
have been over the average in productiveness, but then 
the United States and Canada had also bumper wheat 
harvests, and prices for that article have consequently 
fallen, causing a heavy diminution in the value of 
the good crop athome. ‘The one great exception last 
year as regards satisfactory produce was the hop crop, 
which, owing to an unprecedented attack of blight, 
turned out miserably, and had it not been 
for scientific treatment of the plants by con- 
tinuous washing th2re would have been little or no 
hops in Kent or the other counties in which this very 
precarious crop continues to be grown. Here again is 
a striking example of the paramount influence of the 
season. 

Assuming, however, that the climatic conditions 
this year should prove to be normal and that the 
promised seed-time and harvest be generally favour- 
able, it may not be unprofitable to attempt to glance 
into the future, calling to one’s aid the lessons learned 
from the past. 

First of all, then, there can be no doubt that very 
much has been done to adapt British agriculture to 
the enormous changes that have been brought about 
by the opening up and development of the resources 
of new countries, by the application of steam, and by 
the discoveries of the agricultural mechanician. These 
causes combined have revolutionised farming, espe- 
cially in this country, whose markets are open to the 
products of the world. With vast areas full of latent 
fertility, free of rent, having light taxes and with 
plenty of cheap labour (in at least some of 
the countries) these immense new regions were, 
and are, able to produce the more easily grown 
crops at a price which has defied successful competi- 
tion under the old conditions at home. The result was 
at first most serious. Farmers could not, at the reduced 
prices received for what they had to sell, pay the 
former rents, and they could not carry on the ancient 
methods. Some landlords were unable to read the 
signs of the times, and even if they had possessed this 
prescience, they were not all in a position to con- 
cede the necessary abatements of rent. Tenants 
struggling on were in a number of cases ruined ; 
the land in many instances was thrown back 
on the owner's hands and some of them attempted 
to farm the vacated holdings themselves. In other 
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cases—doubtless the majority—landlords perceived the 
impending changes, and were able to meet their tenants 
by adequate reductions of rent and so save them from 
collapse. 

The net results were a substantial reduction of 
rent and a change of system by the extensive curtail- 
ment of wheat growing, with the laying down or 
‘*tumbling down” of large tracts to permanent pas- 
ture. Milk selling, in which the British farmer enjoys 
a monopoly, was largely resorted to, and continues 
to be the most profitable branch of the industry. To 
reinforce the best of the old farmers, who alone sur- 
vived, a new class of tenants arose—men with ideas, 
skill and capital, and landlords who were wise let their 
farms to these occupiers on reasonable terms as to rent 
and freedom of management. Still, antiquated cove- 
nants existed on some estates, but these were modified 
in the spirit of the Agricultural Holdings Act, which 
will be further completed by the Act passed during the 
recent session of Parliament. The latter measure 
confers on tenants the liberty as regards cropping 
and sale of produce which had already been granted 
voluntarily on many of the best managed estates. 

These changes were brought about amid much 
tribulation, and under them capable farmers with suffi- 
cient capital can just make a living, though where a 
speciality has been successfully taken up a very respect- 
able profit may still be realised from the occupation of 
good land on fair and liberal terms. 

A rough estimate of the value of the produce of 
the agricultural land of the United Kingdom, made 
some years ago, showed a total of 190 millions 
annually. .Farm crops sold were reckoned to bring in 
about 63 million pounds, of which hay realised 17 
millions, potatoes 13 millions, wheat 9 millions, barley 
8 millions, oats 4 millions, and hops 2 millions. Meat 
was estimated to realise 74 millions, of which beef 
and veal were credited with 34 millions, mutton 
and lamb 23 millions, bacon and pork 14 millions, 
poultry and rabbits 2 millions. Dairy produce 
was estimated to bring in 49 millions, milk standing 
at 15 millions, butter 11 millions, cheese 5 mil- 
lions, wool 4 millions, and eggs 8 millions. It 
will thus be seen that live stock and their 
products far exceed in value the returns from the farm 
crops sold. Consequently, under the modern system 
of farming live stock occupies the first place, and 
therefore the importance of safeguarding it from the 
risk of disease is apparent. As has been said, milk 
selling has proved a remunerative branch, though so 
many have now adopted it that the profits are consider- 
ably reduced. Last year prices advanced owing to the 
drought, but, with contracts to fill, farmers as a rule did 
not obtain much of the increase. With higher 
prices prevailing there has also been an exten- 
sion of cheese-making. Mutton and wool have 
sold very well and are likely to continue to do 
so. Mutton bred and fed in the United Kingdom en- 
joys adistinct preference in the markets, and the im- 
ported article cannot displace it. It has been different 
with beef, which was an unprofitable business until near 
the end of the year, when trade brightened up to some ex- 
tent for choice quality. There is a strong feeling that 
British beef competes under a disadvantage in the 
markets, owing to the facility with which the imported 
article can be substituted, and that steps should be 
taken to ensure that home-bred and home-fed beef 
should be supplied when it is required. But, apart 
from that, the world’s supply of beef seems for the 
time to have exceeded the demand. The vast increase 
in the Argentine shipments has had a_ considerable 
effect in this direction. In various continental coun- 
tries, notably Germany and Austria, there is a powerful 
agitation among the working classes to secure a share 
of the cheaper and superior beef produced abroad. 
This demand will not be silenced, and it is in the 
removal of restrictions on imports to these countries 








that British farmers may look for relief from the 
present pressure of imported meat, which comes here 
alone, whereas at any rate a part of it is more needed 
elsewhere. When the poorly-fed people of these 
continental countries can secure a portion of the whole- 
some imported beef that is at present so plentiful in 
our markets, the depression in the business of pro- 
ducing it in the United Kingdom will be modified. 

The best policy for the British farmer is evidently 
to have his products as diversified and high-class as 
possible. He should endeavour to make a little out of 
his corn, hay, and potato crops, his cattle, sheep, and 
pigs, and his poultry, &c. To havea speciality in any 
of these articles is a very decided advantage. Of 
course, it is not every farm or every district that is 
capable of producing all, but, as far as possible, the 
error of having all the eggs in one basket should be 
avoided. 

Many farmers now cater for the demand for 
pedigree stock, not only at home but from abroad, and 
itis among those who pursue this branch of the in- 
dustry with judgment and ability that the most pro- 
sperous tenants are to be found. 

Farmers desire certain practical remedies to enable 
them to hold their own in face of unlimited competition. 
They wish to see a readjustment of local taxation, 
which has hitherto been placed too heavily upon the 
land and its products; they desire that adulteration 
and substitution should be prevented; and they hope 
to find the railway companies more sympathetic in 
aiding agriculture by granting reduced rates. 

It is a good sign that more advantage is now taken 
of the discoveries of science in regard to artificial 
manures ; in combating the various insect and fungoid 
pests that inflict so much damage on crops ; and in 
availing of veterinary advice in preserving the health 
of their stock. Co-operation is making slow but steady 
progress, and many look to the wide extension of 
this principle as likely to do much to solve some of the 
present difficulties and improve the prospects of British 
agriculture not only in 1907 but for all future time. 





THE POTATO. 


By Martin H. F. Sutton. 


ROM the time when Columbus first sighted 
America in his attempt to reach India by sail- 
ing westward, and the peoples of Europe awoke to 
the fact that the planet on which they lived was of 
greater dimensions than they had previously supposed, 
many advantages consequent upon that discovery have 
resulted to both continents. Champions of the old 
world and the new might argue almost ad infini/um as 
to which has been the greater gainer by the knowledge 
of the other’s existence. If the civilisation of the East 
has proved a blessing to the previously unenlightened 
West, the West in its turn has provided an invaluable 
field for migration to the rapidly increasing populations 
of the nations of Europe. 

On whatever side the balance of honours may lie, 
it is certain that in supplying the old world with the 
potato the American continent has conferred a blessing 
on Europe, and through Europe on mankind generally, 
the value of which it is impossible to calculate. 

The potato appears to have first reached Europe 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century vid Spain, and 
to have been brought from the mountainous slopes of 
Ecuador. Thence it was introduced into other Euro- 
pean countries, notably Italy and Austria. Who first 
brought the potato to this country is still a debatable 
point. The honour of introducing it has equally been 
claimed for Sir John Hawkins, Sir Francis Drake, and 
Sir Walter Raleigh. Whatever evidence there may be 
in favour of Sir John Hawkins and Sir Francis Drake, 
it is certain that Sir Walter Raleigh either brought it 
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back with him in the course of one of his voyages or 
that it was brought to him by the colonists whom he 
sent out to Virginia in 1584 and who returned a year 
or two later. Sir Walter Raleigh planted it on his 
estate in Cork, but its worth does not appear to have 
been appreciated cr understood until some years after- 
wards. 

Probably no country in the world has been so long 
dependent on the potato as an article of food as has 
Ireland, and it is an interesting fact that it was in 
Ireland that its cultivation was first seriously under- 
taken. Thence it was introduced about the end of the 
seventeenth century into the midland counties of 
England. From that time onward it greatly rose in 
favour until it attained its present position of incom- 
parably the most important vegetable that we possess. 

Any member of the animal or vegetable kingdom 
that proves serviceable to man receives in due time the 
attention of the specialist. The potato is no exception 
to this rule, and if the plants grown in the early years 
of its culture in these islands could be compared with 
the best varieties of to-day a vast improvement would 
undoubtedly be noticeable. Indeed, it is open to 
question whether the long delay which occurred 
between the time of its introduction into this country 
and its regular cultivation may not be due to its semi- 
wild condition and habit of growth when it reached 
these shores and whether undue blame has not conse- 
quently been meted out to our forefathers for their 
alleged want ef enterprise in failing to at once adopt it 
as a food commodity. 

To the general reader it may not be known that 
the potato of commerce is but one member of a very 
considerable family ; so considerable, indeed, that 
Bentham and Hooker estimated that there are some- 
where about 700 distinct species of solanums, and these 
comprise plants so widely different as the potato on one 
side and the ornamental berried plant of our green- 
houses, Solanum capsicastrum, on the other. Only a 
very small proportion, however, of this number produce 
tubers. 

During the last hundred years several attempts 
have beenmade to identify the wild form which gave rise 
to this valuable vegetable, but though much useful 
work has been done it is still doubtful whether either 
of the wild types now cultivated in the experimental 
grounds of England, or indeed of Europe, can be cer- 
tified as the typical form of Solanum tuberosum. 

One of the first authenticated occasions known to 
the writer when a wz/d form of this plant was sent to 
Europe in the belief that it was the original type of the 
potato of commerce was in 1822, when Mr. Alexander 
Caldcleugh, secretary to the British Minister at Rio de 
Janeiro, brought two tubers to this country and stated 
that the leaves and flowers of the plant were similar in 
every respect to those of the potato cultivated in 
England and elsewhere. Possibly Mr. Caldcleugh 
arrived at his conclusions through ignorance of the fact 
that many forms of the wild potato existed. Be this as 
it may, further investigation clearly demonstrated that 
his views were incorrect, and from that time to the 
present a more or less continuous search has been 
made in different parts of South America (in which part 
of the American continent it is now generally agreed 
that the potato had its origin), and various most 
interesting wild forms, differing totally the one from the 
other, have been discovered. 

This is not a scientific article, and a further descrip- 
tion cf the wild types at present known would conse- 
quently be out of place ; but perhaps enough has been 

said to indicate the very interesting character of 
research work inthis connection. 

To the man in the street a potato is a potato, just 
as grass is grass; and doubtless he would be much 
astonished were he informed that many hundreds of 
varieties exist, each possessing its own idiosyncrasies 





himself. Yet this is a fact of which the specialist is 
fully aware and which he has to take into careful 
account in his work of cross-fertilisation. 

Some varieties are early, others are late; some 
have hard flesh, others soft ; some prefer one soil, some 
another; some have white skins, others coloured; 
while some possess a white flesh, some a yellow, and 
one, at least, a black. Nor is even this Nature’s limit, 
for within the last two years a further step has been 
obtained in a potato possessing a flesh as distinctly 
pink throughout as that above mentioned is black. 

Such variations are, however, of little value apart 
from their scientific interest, as they are never likely to 
increase the popularity of the potato. Fashion dictates 
that in this country a potato to find favour must possess 
a white flesh, a quality which would seem to appeal 
very specially to the Anglo-Saxon race, inasmuch as a 
white-fleshed potato is a s7ne gud non also in the United 
States, while yellow-fleshed potatoes are almost univer- 
sal throughout the continent of Europe. 

It is an unwritten law that the producer must 
adapt his commodities to the public taste if he is to 
succeed, and doubtless it is due to this fact that seldom 
does a new variety now find its way on to the market 
possessing flesh of the colour so popular across the 
Channel. Taste in most things is so fickle that the 
determination with which we cling to our white-fleshed 
potato is remarkable, the more so as it cannot be 
denied that a yellow-fleshed variety has the better 
flavour. The British race is, however, notoriously 
conservative in such matters, and the advocates of a 
change in this respect will probably have to wait in vain 
unless varieties of this valuable vegetable owning these 
characteristics are found to contain remarkable pro- 
perties for the cure .of influenza or other ills of man- 
kind! 

Attention has already been drawn to the peculiari- 
ties possessed by different varieties, and to the fact 
that in this aspect they bear some resemblance to man. 
Unfortunately, that resemblance is true from another 
point of view also, for the potato is subject to many 
ailments, and the number tends to increase as time 
goes on rather than to diminish. How far man’s 
efforts to improve the plant may be responsible for this 
it is impossible to say, but the practical botanist knows 
only too well that improvement of type and liability to 
disease go hand in hand. The potato raiser of the 
future will have to give as much attention to hardiness 
of stock as to weight per acre, and it is in the amalga- 
mation of these two qualities combined with flavour 
that the greatest success will be achieved. 





COMMERCIAL POULTRY. 
By Epwarp Browy, F.L.S. 


N spite of all that has been done in the past there 
yet remains a considerable amount of prejudice 
against poultry-keeping in some parts of the country; 
but those who have been engaged in promoting this 
industry have the satisfaction of knowing that very 
marked advance has been made, and the prejudices 
referred to are by no means so Vigorous as was at one 
time the case. During the last fifteen years the pro- 
duction of eggs and chickens in Great Britain has in- 
creased enormously—not, however, equal to the 
demand, as indicated by the growing supplies from 
abroad. This increase is seen both in egg production 
and table poultry, and it is not too much to say that 
the production is in value more than two million 
pounds greater annually than was the case a few years 
ago. 
’ Toa large extent poultry-keeping is a branch of 
general agriculture, and the wider our observations the 
more evident it is that we must always depend chiefly 


and eccentricities almost to as great a degree as man | upon farmers and those living in rural districts for our 
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supplies. Under these circumstances production is 
cheaper and expenses distinctly less. Moreover, poultry- 
keeping as a branch of farming conduces to the greater 
prosperity of agriculture generally. At the present 
time there are probably not more than about 750 fowls 
per thousand acres of cultivated land upon the farms 
of the country, which number could be increased four- 
fold without interference with any other branch of the 
operations, whilst the manurial benefit would be very 
considerable indeed. With the present movement 
which is going on for the extension of small holdings 
in this country we may anticipate that there will be a 
great increase in poultry-keeping. Fowls can be 
managed by various members of the household ; they 
have the advantage of bringing in money regularly, 
as the produce is fairly constant; and it is 
seen in every part of the world that with the 
growth of smaller occupations the number of poultry 
kept is correspondingly increased. In the large farm 
districts the percentage of fowls per acre is generally 
much lower than where the holdings are smaller. At 
the same time we have abundant proof that this 
branch of live stock can be made profitable upon larger 
farms if they are well managed. It is this manage- 
ment, however, which is the difficulty, as the number of 
trained operators is by no means equal to the require- 
ments, 

At the same time, however, it is well to recognise 
that there is a distinct place in connection with the 
poultry industry for special establishments carried out 
upon a more intensive and extensive scale. These 
establishments are found in our own country, but as 
a rule we have given a greater amount of atten- 
tion to the production of stock birds and eggs 
for hatching than for the ordinary market supplies. 
During my visit to America in the summer of last 
year I inspected a number of the big plants which 
are established in that country. I was at places where 
they have as many as 4,000 to 5,000 laying hens, the 
work being splendidly systematised and carried out in 
the best manner possible. It is evident that where the 
operations are large enough this side can be made 
profitable, but the capital required is considerable, and 
also the management must be of the very best—in fact, 
it partakes more of the commercial and manufacturing 
side than is true in connection with farming. In all 
these establishments, however, with one solitary excep- 
tion, a great deal of attention is given to the production 
of stock birds, to the sale of eggs for hatching, of day- 
old chickens, or of broilers, and | firmly believe that 
such establishments in this country must follow upon 
the same lines. Under those circumstances they will 
render a very great service, as work can be 
carried out for the improvement of poultry which 
would be impossible to the ordinary farmer. 
There is one point which is often forgotten in connec- 
tion with this subject, namely, that the individual pro- 
fit of each fowlis comparatively small, and therefore to 
yield large returns it is necessary to have a considerable 
number. We find that a gross profit per annum can be 
made of 4s. to 5s. per hen, and therefore to yield a 
gross profit of £100 per annum there must be at least 
400 to 500 birds. I mention these facts because many 
of those who go in for poultry-keeping fail to realise 
the importance of extending their operations to the 
extent necessary to yield them satisfactory returns. 

Whilst, therefore, it may be accepted that the basis 
of our supplies will be from the farmers of the country, 
and consequently both farmers and cottagers should be 
encouraged to keep poultry to the fullest extent possi- 
ble, yet there is a great and an ever increasing 
need for special establishments conducted upon 
systematic lines, and the fullest encouragement should 
be given to such plants. At the same time we require 
that our knowledge upon this subject shall be greatly 
enlarged, and one of the directions in which America is 
distinctly in advance of our own country is the atten- 


tion given to experimental work. We have only 
touched the fringe of that question, and until sufficient 
support is given to our colleges and public institutions 
for research it is impossible for this branch to receive 
the amount of attention urgently required. Something 
has been done in the direction of improvement all 
round, and especially in connection with the marketing 
of produce. The Utility Poultry Club and the National 
Poultry Organisation Society in their respective spheres 
have rendered a large amount of service, and the basis 
has been laid for development which cannot fail to yield 
great results to the country at large. 





MAKING TOWNS MORE BEAUTIFUL. 


MORE AMATEUR GARDENERS WANTED. 
By Horace J. Wricut. 


HERE cannot be the slightest doubt that the 
cities and towns of the British Isles have become 
more beautiful during the past two decades, for in that 
period the number of amateur gardeners has increased 
immensely. This is most fortunate. It is not, of 
course, possible to make our great manufacturing 
centres places of beauty, but they can indubitably be 
made infinitely more attractive by the culture of 
flowers, and in many instances of fruits and vegetables 
also. And this is well. It teaches the busy worker 
that there is something beyond the ordinary routine of 
life for which he may work, and he may rest assured 
that when he adorns the window-sills of his home he is 
not only giving pleasure to himself but also to the 
thousands of others who pass along the street during 
the day, the week, or the month, as the case may be. 
Their circumstances may be such that it is impossible 
to have even one pot of flowers, and their eyes are 
gladdened by the brightness that has been placed 
before them by more fortunate fellow-men. 

It is good to know that the culture of flowers has 
been encouraged in some districts of the Metropolis, 
and in several of our busy Northern towns, by the dis- 
tribution to children of a plant of some kind—it may 
be a dry hyacinth bulb or a geranium or a fuchsia— 
a suitable flower-pot, and sufficient soil to carry out 
the necessary potting. This is a splendid movement, 
which will have an important effect upon the attractive- 
ness of our cities and towns in the next generation, for 
it is engendering a love of plants and flowers in recep- 
tive minds where love will endure and manifest itself 
later in life, when the child has become a man ora 
woman, and has window-silis or a garden of his or her 
own. It would be a matter for the most intense satis- 
faction if the system could be extended to all the con- 
gested towns, cities, and districts of the Kingdom. 

When one remembers the unfavourable conditions 
under which the town gardener has to dohis work one 
must confess to a feeling of astonishment at the results 
that are commonly achieved. No obstacle appears to 
be too difficult to be overcome by the enthusiast—his 
garden may be surrounded by such lofty buildings that 
it gets little or no sunlight or fresh air ; the soil may be 
so poverty stricken that one wouid say that it did not 
contain an atom (or ought one to say adrop?) of plant- 
food ; the owner might conceivably be so poor that he 
could not spend more than a few coppers throughout 
the year on seeds and plants. In what, then, lies the 
secret of his success ? Simply in the fact that he loves 
flowers, andhis fostering care will make them grow where 
without it they might or might not eke out a miserable 
existence. The late Dean Hole used to say, ‘‘ Those 
who would have roses in their gardens must have 
roses in their hearts,” and this could well be made 





applicable to town gardeners by substituting the word 
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“flowers” for roses in each case. The roses them- 
selves, alas! will not grow in London town at any rate 
—tor one season they live and in the second winter 
nearly every one of them will die, or the growth after- 
wards will be too weak to have the power to produce a 
flower worthy of the name, 

While one is forced to acknowledge that roses and 
several other kinds of plants will not thrive amid the 
impure atmosphere of great industrial centres, there are 
many others that will flourish and produce superb 
blossoms every year. It is impossible to mention them 
all—they are too numerous—and it must suffice to refer 
to the few. Take carnations, for example. There are 
not many more beautiful flowers and they will thrive 
in the smokiest of places, though the purity of their 
colours will assuredly be sullied. Some of the finest 
blooms ever seen have been grown in London back- 
yards. Auriculas, again, grow magnificently, but they 
have not naturally the showy charm of the carnation. 
On some leads in a builder’s yard in Wandsworth there 
used to be a particularly fine collection grown by a 
youth, and it is quite certain that others besides him- 
self used to derive pleasure and benefit from them. In 
the case of both of these plants the only essential to 
success is persistent, intelligent attention. 

For the summer and also the spring display the 
town gardener is in almost as good case as his envied 
country cousin, for practically any plant that will grow 
out of doors at all will thrive, as is proved to the point 
of demonstration in our beautiful parks every year. In 
the autumn—say during October and November— 
bulbs of daffodils, hyacinths, tulips, Spanish irises, 
crocuses and others can be put in and, unless they are 
all scratched up by the cats, they will produce most 
deiightful flowers in the early months of the year. 
When these have passed over it will be necessary to 
prepare for the summer display. All the bulbs must 
be lifted and spread in some convenient place to dry off 
gradually (they should be stored for planting in the 
following autumn) and the soil must be dug as deeply 
as possible; into the lower layer—what the gardener 
calls the secund spit—should be worked some natural 
manure, preferably such as has been kept some little 
timetorotdown. Then the top layer must be put back, 
and either firmed for immediate planting or left to 
solidify by settlement. If this work is done in May, 
‘‘ geraniums,”’ lobelias, fuchsias, begonias, marguerites, 
and many other kinds may be put out early in June, and 
will give a brilliant display a little later—say, from the 
beginning of August to the end of September. 





OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS. 


OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS. By M. Maeterlinck. Translated 
by A. Teixeira de Mattos. With Coloured Plates by G. S. 
Elgood. London: George Allen. 

HERE is a charming book, such as one does not: see 

every day. It is made up differently from the style to 

which we have become accustomed, it is written 
differently, and it is illustrated differently; and each is 
good in its way, but the palm of excellence must be ac- 
corded to the four delightful coloured plates by Mr. 

Elgood, which do, indeed, show us Old-fashioned 

Flowers growing as nature plants them and as we all 

desire to see them. 

It is apparent that the author is not only a lover of 
flowers, but of all nature, and he possesses the happy 
faculty of seeing all the beauties that are scattered so 
prodigally around us, and a pen so fluent that it paints 
the scenes with something of the magic touch of the 
artist’s brush. Mr. Maeterlinck wonders what the world 
would be like had we not the flowers of the field, hedge- 
row, copse, woodland, and hillside. Well, as he truly 
asserts, it would be a dreary place and life would lose 
more than half of its purest charm. Human nature de- 
prived of the exquisite influence cf the flowers would 








certainly degenerate, and, bad as the world is now, if we 
may believe all that moralists would have us believe, it 
would be infinitely worse, and the grumblers and fault- 
finders have unlimited material for their most scathing 
denunciations. 

Yes, Mr. Maeterlinck is wholly correct and most 
fascinating to read as long as he remains among the 
old-fashioned flowers that he loves with such an inspiring 
intensity. But when he commences to make comparisons 
with the flowers of the garden he essays a task that is 
quite unnecessary, and which, too, is beyond his _horti- 
cultural or botanical knowledge. Whoever heard of 
Begonia Tuberosu? It is said that it “swarms in the 
beds like a tribe of turbulent fighting-cocks.” That there 
are tuberous-rooted Begonias all the world knows, but 
all the world does not know what Begonia Tuberosa may 
be. Again Mr. Maeterlinck attacks the Double Geranium 
as a plant that has ousted the old-fashioned flowers from 
our gardens. Presuming that the Zonal Pelargonium is 
alluded to, the author is somewhat off the track, as for 
every double-flowered plant that is used for summer- 
bedding there are at least one thousand, and probably 
far more, that are grown for their singie blossoms. 

Thus it is seen that this is not a book of instruction 
in gardening, but one which, nevertheless, is well worth 
the reading, for it will call to mind beauties that may 
have been forgotten, and tell us, maybe, of others that 
it has never been our joy to see. Each of Mr. Elgood’s 
plates is beautiful, but perhaps the most charming of all 
is “ Foxglove and Dog-rose.” 





BRITISH DOGS. 


BriTisH Docs aT Work. By A. Croxton Smith. With Illus- 
trations by Q@. Vernon Stokes. London: Adam and 
Charles Black. 7s, 6d, net. 

THERE is only one expression by which we can show our 

appreciation of Mr. A. Croxton Smith’s British Dogs at 

Work, and it is by saying we are charmed with it from 

cover to cover. Here is a book which should appeal to 

every dog-lover, whether he be amateur, owning one 
faithful friend, or expert with his kennel. The text of 
the book is not intended to deal with the many questions 
of management, but its object is “to afford some help and 
interest to the thousands who keep one or two dogs as 
workers or as pets, or to the more limited number who 
may contemplate getting together a kennel for purposes of 
exhibition.” Hew thoroughly the work is performed can 
only be estimated by a careful perusual of the pages. 
Passing rapidly over that portion which deals with the 
historical aspect of the relationship between man and dog, 
interesting and entertaining though it is, we come to the 
business section. We are told, and told without too much 
technical phraseology, how to construct our kennel, and 
the various materials employed in their making are dis- 
cussed. One very important chapter is that relative to 
the choice of breed, and with the purchase of a suitable 
specimen when once a decision has been made. Further 
chapters are taken up by the telling of the story of feed- 
ing and rearing, of general management, of breeding 
scientifically, and the treatment of dogs in health and 
ailment. Moreover, the working of dogs is fully entered 
into, and whether the reader has interest in the direction 
of hounds or shooting dogs a fund of information will be 
found therein. One excellent feature of the book is the 
illustrative work by Mr. G. Vernon Stokes. The pictures 
are splendid and true to life, and there is only one fault 
we can find, and it is that in some instances the colour- 
ing of the background is rather too vivid, taking away 
somewhat from the striking likeness of the breeds de- 
picted. Of the twenty illustrations in colour, the best 

‘s undoubtedly that of the bulldog, but following closely 

are those of the pointer, deerhound, English Setter, and 

cocker spaniel. British Dogs at Work she uld find a promi- 
nent position on the book shelves of every dog-keeper. 
a 
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The First and Second Prize Essays in the 
recent Competition, ‘“ The Best Plan 
for the Afforestation of the Waste Lands 
of the United Kingdom,” will be found 
on page 420 of the Supplement. 








THE WEEK. 


On Tuesday night, after a long illness and many 
rumours of a fatal ending, the Shah of Persia died at 
Teheran. Muzaffer-ed-Din cannot be called a great 
monarch. He succeeded to the throne partly through 
British and Russian support after his father’s assassina- 
tion in 1896, and promised to grant administrative and 
financial reforms. But the extravagance of his court 
and his costly European tours not only prevented a 
reduction in the burden of taxation but also forced the 
Shah, in his efforts to raise loans, into danger- 
ous concessions to the Russian Government, 
which seized the opportunity of granting a loan 
about which Lord Salisbury was hesitating. Under 
the combined pressure of bad administration, heavy 
taxes, and patriotic resentment at the concessions to 
Russia, Persian discontent rose to a climax in 1905, 
when the priesthood declined to perform their functions 
and the population of Teheran went on strike. The 
Shah yielded to this curious form of passive resistance, 
and actually created aconstitution. For this bold and 
unprecedented step, and for his avoidance of war, 
Muzaffer-ed-Din deserves credit which the memory of 
his extravagance should not altogether obscure. His 
son Mahomed Ali Mirza appears to have succeeded to 
the throne without opposition. 





THE two months’ holiday of the Ameer has started 
very auspiciously, and although of a non-political 
nature it should help to maintain and increase good 
relations between the Indian Government and the ruler 
of Afghanistan. At a banquet in his honour at 
Peshawar the Ameer expressed his pleasure at being 
able to accept the invitation of the Viceroy. At Agra 
his reception was very cordial, the Hindus showering 
flowersasasign of welcome. His meeting with Lord Minto 
led to greetings of a most cordial nature, and on return- 
ing the visit the Viceroy was met by the Ameer at the 
door of his tent, after being escorted solely by a detach- 
ment of the Ameer’s bodyguard, consisting of the 
cadets of his own family. In his conversations the 
Ameer expressed a hope that their future talks would 
be frank, informal, and frequent, and quoted a Persian 
proverb that friendship, not language, creates the 
closest union between men. Habibullah will learn, if 
he did not already know, that his country has nothing 
to fear from the present Government. The funda- 
mental principles of the wise and Liberal statesmanship 
which inspires Mr. Morley’s Indian administration 
require that the independence of Afghanistan shall be 
scrupulously respected. 

Att along the Tariff Reformers have suffered from 
ill-luck. Wrong in their original premises, wrong in 


their facts, unfortunate in their selection of cases, they 
have been proved wrong in their gloomy predictions. 
Whenever the mournful troupe announces its appear- 
ance on the stage some cursed figures appear to mock 
their funereal orations on the decadence of British 
trade. No sooner have their statesmen and editors in 
solemn conclave determined to resurrect the corpse of 
Tariff Reform and revise the list of “dying” 
industries than the Board of Trade Returns are pub- 
lished. Once more the statistical sledge-hammer 
descends with relentless stroke upon all their best 
fallacies, 





THE stupendous figures of our foreign trade for 
the year 1906 constitute a record in our history as an 
industrial country. Never before have our exports 
and imports reached such levels, never before have we 
seen such a flood of trade activity. During the year 
which has just closed imports reached the prodigious 
total of £607,987,893, an increase of no less than 
442,967,976 on 1905 and £56,949,265 on 1904. The 
grand total of the exports has mounted to 
£,460,836,299. Add these figures together and we 
get the monster sum of over 1,000 million sterling for 
our over-sea trade. ae 
WHEN we come to analyse the returns, the two 
outstanding features are the marvellous rise in the 
imports of raw materials and the corresponding upward 
bound in the export of manufactured articles. It is 
quite true that some raw materials of industry, such as 
copper, tin, lead, and in a less degree iron, cotton, and 
wool, have reached high prices; but an analysis 
shows that in nearly all cases the expansion in 
price has been accompanied by an increase in 
volume. The imports of raw material are a 
clear indication that the great manufacturing in- 
dustries of the country are active. They have risen 
by nearly 234 millions sterling, and if we have to pay 
high prices to Australia for its wool, and to the States 
and Egypt for their cotton, we have our revenge on 
other countries in the price we charge for cloth and 
cotton goods. These huge exports of manufactured 
articles are particularly galling to the disciples of Mr. 
Chamberlain, who depend for the success of their doc- 
trines upon being able to cry down the national indus- 
tries. If our prosperity must be judged solely by our 
exports to other nations, then a rise of £ 36,535,000 in 
twelve months above a previous record ought to dispel 
all lingering doubts of our industrial and commercial 
vitality. Iron and steel manufactures, machinery, 
ships, cotton and woollen fabrics, have all shown 
splendid results, and yet in the propaganda of 1903 
and later these were ‘‘ going” or ‘‘ threatened ” indus- 
tries. eatin 
Wuen the Protectionists staked so much on the 
decadence of British industry and commerce they specu- 
lated badly. But they have not abandoned despair. 
They seem to be the only section ofthe Unionist Party 
which remains alive. In their first campaign they 
never allowed logic to interfere with their “‘ gospel,” 
and they are not going to capitulate to figures. Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain has again nailed the Tariff Reform 
colours to the mast. Discussing the position and out- 
look of his party he delivers himself thus: 
‘We must take up the thread at the point where it was 





broken off. We must recommend the two ideals of social 
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reform and Imperialism—‘ To my mind, as Lord Milner 
said in the earlier of the two great speeches in which he 
has given to his countrymen the results of his deep study 
and wide experience, ‘inseparable ideals, absolutely inter- 
dependent and complementary to one another.’ Aad it so 
happens that one great movement combines them both. 
Tariff Reform both offers the direct road to closer union 
with the colonies, and provides without robbery or jobbery 
the necessary financial basis for further social reforms. It 
is our answer alike to Socialism and Separatism, the great 
twin forces which menace the safety of all we value. Since 
the famous meeting at Lansdowne House it is the accepted 
policy of the party and its leader—the first constructive 
work of the next Unionist Government.” 
There is nothing here of ‘‘ threatened” trades or 
‘‘going” industries, or the ruin which awaits our 
manufacturers if they disregard the economics of 
Birmingham. It is left to the more ingenious pressmen 
to discover that we are doing moderately well because 
Protectionist countries are so excessively rich that a 
few crumbs fall to us from their table. 


Amip the strife of parties and principles our Berlin 
correspondent finds it no easy task to predict the result 
of the elections. Of course if the Government some- 
how secures a working majority Prince von Biilow will 
again resume his operations with a new feather in his 
cap and perhaps anew order on his coat. Such a result, 
if sufficiently pronounced, might encourage him to 
pursue further the policy of intervention in foreign 
affairs which has so thoroughly discontented the 
electorate during the past year. The open disgust ex- 
pressed even in more or less official society at the 
Moroccan fiasco was indeed more pronounced than 
would have been possible or imaginable seven 
to ten years ago; there is, however, no con- 
clusive evidence that the sentiment is suffi- 
ciently articulate in the country to result in 
a pronounced verdict at the elections. It must be 
remembered that the drilling, which is the “ birthright” 
of every German takes effect in the form of party 
loyalty as well as in other ways. The various parties 
count their strength in the electoral districts with a 
certainty which strikes an Englishman as extraordi- 
narily rash, but the party leaders know what they are 
about and they are well aware that it takes a very 
popular and very urgent issue indeed to destroy the 
inner organisation of the parties. Hence the feeling 
in the country seldom has the same articulate vehe- 
mence that characterises most English elections. 


On the other hand, the Daz/y Chronicle's corre- 
spondent in Berlin sends the forecast of an expert 
who is confident that the Socialists will return with 
a large accession of numbers and that the Clericals 
will lose about ten seats. Our correspondent thinks 
that the Chancellor will take a favourable verdict 
as a mandate from the majority to pursue a med- 
dling policy in international affairs. Some very 
astute observers in Germany itself are afraid that 
to cover a defeat the Chancellor, at the instigation of 
the Emperor, may endeavour to raise some national 
question abroad which will give him a chance of 
renewing his appeal on more favourable terms. It is, 
however, not particularly probable that the present 
Chancellor would be chosen to make a new appeal. 
The alternative is presumably resignation. In this 
connection it is interesting, our correspondent adds, to 
note that in certain circles a story is being repeated 
that may have bearing on the present case. On one 
occasion the Governor of a Balkan principality (I think 
it was the Prince of Bulgaria) was complaining to the 
King of the Hellenes of the difficulty he experienced in 
carrying on his task. ‘ Mais, mon cher,” said the 
King, ‘‘ Je ne trouve rien de plus simple.” The Prince 
asked for the recipe. ‘*Voyez donc,” replied His 
Majesty, ‘‘ Je fais venir M. le Ministre. Je luidemande 





comment il se trouve, s'il s’entend bien avec les 
deputés, s'il a sa majorité assurée. Dit-il que oui, 
alors je vais me promener. Dit-il que non, je l’envoie 
promener lui-méme.” There seems reason to believe 
that if the Chancellor cannot get his majority the 
Emperor will decorate him, thank him for his illustrious 
services, and bid him a long farewell. 


Tue troubles of Russia are again coming to the 
front. Last week the Prefect of St. Petersburg was the 
victim of the revolutionaries ; this week General Pavloff, 
the Military Public Prosecutor in St. Petersburg, 
has been assassinated. This fresh outburst of terrorist 
activity is the natural outcome of systematic repression 
and of the attempt to bully the electorate. In addition, 
the state of the famine-stricken provinces is very serious. 
The 7ribune's Moscow correspondent had an interview 
with Prince Orbeliani, who described the destitution and 
disease in the famine districts as most grave. The latest 
news fromthe provinces of Kazan and Ufashowscomplete 
exhaustion of the stock of foodstuffs, and in some 
parts typhus is raging. The Government has been 
slow in forwarding assistance, and we fear there has 
been much official corruption. It is stated that in 
Tetushi the Tartars in some of the villages are selling 
their children to provide food Let us hope that these 
horrors are exaggerated. Certainly Russian merchants 
now in England are confident that in many parts of 
Russia trade is unusually flourishing. But Russia is a 
continent that may exhibit every variety of social and 
economic condition, 


Wirt the recent deaths of Cardinals Cavagnis 
and Pripepi, writes our Rome correspondent, the 
Sacred College is reduced to only fifty-four members, 
which means that there are sixteen vacancies to reach 
the plenum, which, however, has not been attained for 
over 150 years. The Senate of the Church, as the Col- 
lege of Cardinals is generally called, now comprises 
three Frenchmen and three Germans. Under Leo XIII. 
France had come to consider herself entitled to six to 
eight red hats. Spain has now five Cardinals, three 
residing at home as Archbishops, and two living in 
Rome—Cardinal Merry del Val and Cardinal Vives y 
Tuto. Austria now has the same number of Cardinals 
as Spain. Then come the countries having one Car- 
dinal each: Ireland, the United States ot America, 
Portugal, Australia, and Brazil. England has been 
without a representative inthe Sacred College since the 
death of Cardinal Vaughan, in June, 1903, and Canada 
since the death of Cardinal Tachereaux, about ten years 
ago. These foreigners are counterposed by thirty- 
three Italian Cardinals, so that it may be said that the 
Sacred College is in reality in Italian hands. Conse- 
quently from many quarters Pius X_ receives pressure 
to augment the number of foreign Cardinals in order 
to better guarantee the character of universality which 
the Catholic Church claims. It is therefore expected 
that an important Consistory will soon be held in order 
that the Pope may create more Cardinals than he has 
done since the beginning of his Pontificate, and give a 
larger proportion to foreign countries. This is the 
more likely because Pius X. has often expressed the 
intention of diminishing the so-called Cardinals of 
Curia, viz., living in Rome, who are almost all Italians, 
the foreigners at present being only three out of twenty- 
six. In so doing the head of the Church is also inspired 
by the desire to economise, as every Cardinal living in 
Rome costs the Holy See £1,000 yearly, while those 
outside the Eternal City draw their incomes from their 
Archbishoprics. 


REUTER’s correspondent at Tokio writes that it is 
reliably stated that in the Japanese Budget for 1907-8 
the total expenditure amounts to 61 millions sterling, of 
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which 41 are ordinary expenditure and 20 are extra- 
ordinary. The estimated receipts are 42 millions ordi- 
nary and 18 millions extraordinary. The items of expen- 
diture include 11 millions for the army, which will be in- 
creased by four newdivisions, and 8 millionsforthe navy, 
4#,1,100,000 of which is for increasing the efficiency of 
the service. The new undertakings of the Depart- 
ment of Communications will be met by an internal 
loan of £3,000,000, This is a final exposure of the 
wonderful scheme put forward officially a few months 
ago for the extinction of the Japanese debt in thirty 
years. We fear that so long as Japan remains under 
the domination of the military and naval class her debt 
will continue to grow. The war with Russia has 
increased the very evil which it was expected to 
obviate. 


‘* Tue Floating Mire Peril” is still a headline in the 
Japanese papers, and the last mail brings news of 
several disasters. The authorities, it appears, have 
offered a substantial reward to anyone who can dis- 
cover one of these infernal machines. It is thought 
that the rough seas have lately broken the chains fixing 
some of the mines about Vladivostok, and in the fourth 
week of November three were washed on to Japanese 
shores and four more were sighted at sea by a 
Japanese steamer on its way from Vladivostok to Song- 
jin. A mine found at Honjomura on November 26 
exploded, killing one of the men who were dragging it 
up the beach. On the same day, according to the Japan 
Chronicle, a mine that had drifted to Katsute, Michi- 
kawa-mura, Yuri district, was first discovered by a 
boy of twelve years of age, and then the attention of 
a man named Sasaki, formerly a sailor in the navy, 
was called to it. This man, assisted by a younger 
brother and two others, pulled the mine up and con- 
veyed it to the proximity of Sasaki’s house. 


In doing this no doubt they were following out the 
official proclamation offering the reward, which says 
that the finder need only present some proof of his 
discovery, such as a fragment of the mine after he has 
explodedit. If unable to explode the mine without great 
risk, he should secure it by a rope at some safe place 
and then report the discovery to the authorities. Now 
for the horrible sequel. The deputy-mayor of the 
village considered it highly dangerous to leave the 
mine near the house, and ordered Sasaki to convey it 
back to the sea-beach and take all measures necessary 
for the prevention of an explosion. At about 2.30 in 
the afternoon three men touched the explosive point of 
the mine, with the result that it exploded and twelve 
men were killed immediately. Two others died soon 
afterwards and a great number were injured more or 
less severely. Thus the tale of the victims of the late 
war is still growing. The total mortality on the Japa- 
nese side is now officially reckoned at 120,000, of whom 
44,000 died of disease. 


Mr. Bryce’s delightful historical lecture last week 
before the National Literary Society (Dublin) was his 
last public appearance as Irish Secretary. Mr. John 
Dillon availed himself of the occasion to pay a personal 
and political tribute to the new Ambassador to the 
United States, which is not without importance when 
we remember how frequently the Irish-Americans have 
thwarted the efforts of previous Ambassadors to pro- 
mote closer Anglo-American relations. Mr. Dillon 
was proceeding to allude to the situation in Ireland 
when he was stopped by the chairman’s reminder of 
the non-political nature of the society. Our Dublin 
correspondent suggests that what he wished to say was 
fairly represented by the following words of the 
l’reeman’s Journal next day: ‘* Mr. Bryce, throughout 
his career, has been mindful of his promises, official 





and unofficial. Sometimes, however, hostile influences 
intervene between a statesman and his desires. . ... 
The Irish Office seems to be the last department of 
government upon which a democratic victory can make 
itself fully felt.” At the time of writing we believe that 
Mr. Birreli’s appointment as Irish Secretary is certain. 
It is difficult to imagine a better choice, and we should 
equally welcome the well-deserved promotion of Mr. 
Harcourt to Cabinet rank as President of the Board of 
Education, where his tact and firmness will ensure 
effective administration. 





On Wednesday, in Edinburgh, the Lord Advocate 
in reply to the toast of his health, spoke with his 
customary vigour. Dealing mainly with the task which 
confronts Scottish Liberalism, he dwelt upon dis- 
establishment, land, and education, but the keynote of 
his speech was devolution. We Liberals, he said, 
must not allow our ideals to become lukewarm, but, on 
the other hand, we must not let our love of ideals 
forbid us approaching them step by step. ‘The 
devolution of Scottish business and other purely 
local and separately national affairs has become 
almost a duty imperative in the highest degree.” 
The ideal of devolution must be preserved, but 
they should be united in supporting the desire of 
Government for the appointing of a Scottish Grand 
Committee. The Scottish members, he added, are 
anxious that Scottish legislation should go forward 
‘‘at a Scottish pace,” and not be compelled to mark 
time with English advance. The movement for Home 
Rule all round has been growing in recent years, and 
we notice that in Edinburgh last week a movement was 
started with which several Scottish members are asso- 
ciated to redress the neglect of Scottish affairs by means 
of devolution. 


* 


Tue Royal Economic Society is not a very volcanic 
body, and therefore any signs of activity which it may 
display are particularly welcome. On Wednesday an 
international economic congress was brought together 
under the auspices of the society at the London School 
of Economics. Mr. Haldane’s presidential address was 
interesting but confused, or at any rate, confusing. He 
first welcomed the gathering as a testimony to the essen- 
tial unity of science and regretted that there is no inter- 
national language to serve (as Latin did in the Middle 
Ages) to bring scientific men together. Then he pro- 
ceeded to argue that economics is nota science, but 
merely a kind of statecraft which varies according to 
country. Thus Mr. Haldane claims to be a Free Trader, 
but says that the arguments which have convinced him 
only go to show that it is the right policy for England 
at the present time. When Mr. Haldane travels he 
may be a manufacturing Protectionist in Germany, an 
agricultural Protectionist in France, or a Pre- 
ferentialistin a British colony. This is almost as con- 
venient a theory as that of Mr. Balfour’s upon authority 
in religion, according to which a man should alter his 
religion with his climate. Perhaps the strangest part 
of the address was Mr. Haldane’s attempt to enlist 
Adam Smith as an exponent of this doctrine. How 
does he reconcile it with the fact that Free Traders all 
over the world have always used Adam Smith as a 
text-book? It is perfectly true, of course, as Mr. 
Haldane rightly pointed out, that a particular kind of 
land legislation, which may be the best possible for 
France or Germany or New Zealand, is not necessarily 
the best possible for England, Scotland, or Ireland. 


TAXATION of site values and small holdings pro- 
vided the chief topics for discussion at the conference. 
Mr. C. P. Trevelyan read an instructive paper on the 
first subject, and declared that the present enormous 
tax on houses and improvements was as bad as a bread 
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tax. Dr. Cannan followed with a paper from an oppo- 
site point of view, contending that rates were a charge 
for services rendered, and that the exemption of build- 


ings would lead to congestion in the centres of towns. 


Miss L. Jebb, in an _ excellent speech, opened 
the discussion on small holdings, declaring 
that these had proved an economic success 


when given free play, and had only failed where 
our land laws and customs had hampered the holders 
and restricted their profits. Major Craigie believed 
that small holdings should be used to supplement 
other forms of employment, a theory with which we 
cannot unreservedly agree. Mr. Winfrey urged that a 
small holder should be a tenant with fixity of tenure 
and not a proprietor, since the finding of the purchase 
money absorbs capital, which should be used for 
improvement—a view which Mr. C. R. Buxton sup- 
ported, arguing that the small holder should invest in 
stock and not in land. At the dinner of the Royal 
Economical Society on Wednesday Professor Marshall’s 
witty speech proved that an economist may be genial 
as well as learned and that economics need not be a 
‘* dismal science.” nae 

From the Medical Officer’s report it appears that 
1905 was ayear of records in London. The marriage 
rate 16’9 per 1,000, the birth rate 27°1 per 1,000, and 
the death rate 15*1 per 1,000, are each the lowest on 
record ; and the chairman of the Public Health Com- 
mittee points out that the death rate has fallen by 30 
per cent. since the Public Health (London) Act, 1891, 
came into operation, and gave the County Council 
more direct control over the sanitation of London. 
Nearly one quarter of the deaths were those of infants 
less than one year old—ze., were due mainly to pre- 
ventible causes, poverty, carelessness, or ignorance. 
Cancer caused oe death in sixteen, phthisis one in ten, 
but this rate has tallen by one-half in forty years. The 
report deals with many other matters, milk inspection, 
ice-cream vendors, and dead cats in the Lea. One 
hears with a shudder that ‘‘ the absence of any adequate 
administration for the inspection of meat gives oppor- 
tunity to persons in all parts of the country to send to 
London meat” which would be condemned by any 
medical officer of a continental city. In the City 
1,600 tons were diseased, 674 tons of fish were con- 
demned at Billingsgate, and 232 tons of food, partly in 
tins, were seized in Stepney, 

Tue Journal Offictel has just published the results 
of the last French census, which brought the returns 
up to March 4, 1906. ‘The French census is taken 
every five years, and the latest returns are rather in- 
teresting as showing that the predictions of the popula- 
tion experts are again falsified ; for the population of 
France, instead of declining, has begun to increase a 
little. The total population of France and Corsica, 
exclusive of Algeria, the colonies, and protec- 
torates, was on March 4 last 39,252,267, an increase 
as compared with the previous census of 290,322. 
In 32 departments the population has increased as 
compared with 25 in 1901, while in 55 departments 
the returns show a diminution. Rural depopulation is 
a problem in France as it is with us. The chief cause 
of the decrease in these 55 departments is the attrac- 
tion exercised by the towns. Out of the total increase 
of 299,322 persons the large towns are responsible for 
223,072. Paris has made the greatest advance with 
49,325, bringing up its total to 2,763,393, followed by 
Nice with 29,123, Marseilles with 26,337, and Lyons 
with 13,015. But Bordeaux, Lisle, Toulouse, and 
Roubaix have all declined a little. 

In transferring their White Star mail steamers 
from Liverpool to Southampton the directors have 
arrived at a decision of considerable importance. For 


some time the steamship companies of this country 





whose vessels have sailed from Liverpool for America 
have felt the competition of German liners which call 
at French and German ports. The passenger traffic 
between America and the continent has grown con- 
siderably, and with it a disinclination on the part of 
travellers to undertake the railway journey from Liver- 
pool and the Channel crossing. To meet this the White 
Star have decided to take a step which affects both 
ports. Southampton is naturally jubilant and Liverpool 
chagrined at the transfer. The estimated loss to Liver- 
pool for maritime services is put as high as £800,000 
per annum—-doubtless an exaggeration — while the loss 
to the railway companies will reach a very large figure. 
The gain to Southampton should ultimately be con- 
siderable. It is presumed that this rising southern port 
will be able to cope with the additional traffic, though 
increased expenditure on docks accommodation will 
doubtless be necessary. 

WHueN the official heads of the Anglican Church, 
the Roman Catholic body in England, and the Free 
Church Council agree in anything their unanimity, if 
not wonderful, at least compels respectful attention. 
An ‘‘ adequate and reasonable Sunday observance ”’ is 
the aim which constrains Dr. Davidson, Dr. Bourne, 
and Mr. Scott Lidgett to sign a joint manifesto to the 
nation. No one can doubt that a markedchange hascome 
over the English Sunday during thelast thirty years, and 
few will be found to contend that this change 
has been entirely for the better. Still fewer, perhaps, 
would wish to change our Sunday, as it is now, for the 
continental Sunday, with its shops working half the 
day, and theatres, music-halls, and licensed houses 
open without restriction. On the continent people 
regard Sunday as their one day for amusements, and 
the caterers for amusements of all kinds then work 
their hardest. An Englishman’s idea is rather of 
a day when he puts aside all business cares, 
attends service, and takes all his meals at home. 
Except for the idle rich, and for busy men who have 
no opportunity for open-air life during the week, 
Sunday is not pre-eminently a day of amusement, and 
there still survives the tradition that servants and 
employees of all kinds should have as little work to 
do as possible. That the early Victorian conception of 
Sunday as a time of gloomy silence varied by sermons 
and dull books has vanished is an unmixed advantage 
even to religion itself. 

AN amusing account of the development of 
athletics for girls was given by Mrs. Humphry Ward 
at a teachers’ conference in London last Friday. In 
her school years, she said, no one dreamt of outdoor 
games for girls, and the only form of exercise allowed 
was the two-and-two parade, which George Meredith 
described as ‘‘ that Sunday dead march called a walk,” 
when one was allowed “to shove the legs along, 
ironically naming it animal exercise.” Then came that 
sedate and most ladylike game, croquet, which 
Mrs.. Ward remembered at Oxford as a most 
serious and strenuous pursuit. ‘‘ Young ladies of six- 
teen and seventeen played with professors and heads 
of houses on the shady side of sixty, and reputations 
were solemnly made and tempers magnificently lost” on 
the croquet lawn. The new era, Mrs. Ward thinks, 
began with lawn tennis, and the provision of physical 
exercise and of organised games for girls and young 
women has now become a settled thing. We are 
inclined to agree with her view that this change may 
have been carried too far, that, as with boys, too much 
time and thought may be devoted to games, and that 
some bring with them physical risk rather than gain. 
She suggested asalternatives old national songs treated 
dramatically, and a combination of dancing and skip- 
ping. Other speakers condemned mixed games,and also 
drill and gymnastics, preferring pleasurable games in 
the open air, 
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THE INEXHAUSTIBILITY OF THE 


CONSTITUTION. 


HEN the Education Bill came to grief in the 
House of Lords and the Plural Voting Bill 
was rejected it became evident that this Parliament 
must see a severe revision of the functions, if not of 
the constitution, of the House of Lords. The oldest 
and most renowned representative authority in the 
world, the Mother of Parliaments, cannot allow bills 
passed by majorities of four or five to one to be 
altered or rejected by similar majorities in a 
Second Chamber like ours—a Chamber com- 
posed on principles of birth and wealth, and con- 
sisting of men nine-tenths of whom are wholly 
incapable of political usefulness. We have often 
dwelt upon the impossibility of the House of Lords, 
already powerless to touch administration or budget, 
continuing to operate as an obstruction to progressive 
legislation; but that is no reason for jumping, as 
some theorists do, to the conclusion that there 
must be an appeal to the country within the 
next year or two on the subject of the House 
of Lords. This present House of Commons is 
a splendid instrument of reform; it has only just 
begun its deliberative, legislative, financial, and 
administrative activity. Its members are just settling 
down to their work. They are as fine a body of 
thoughtful and enthusiastic reformers as has ever been 
assembled at Westminster. They were elected under 
the Septennial Act, and it would seem to be a folly if 
not a crime to dissolve them at the very beginning of 
their corporate life; it would be treason to the cause 
of international peace, to the cause of national self- 
government, to the cause of education, of temperance, 
of land reform. It might be fatal to retrenchment in 
expenditure upon armaments, as well as to the reduc- 
tion and more equitable distribution of local and 
Imperial burdens. 

but why, it may be said, should not these causes 
be rather advanced than hindered by a fresh election ? 
What is wanted (some writers are arguing) is a new 
House of Commons with a mandate for ending or 
mending the Lords. How? By Act of Parliament. 
But an Act of Parliament requires the assent of the 
Peers, and how is that to be got ? By creating new 
Peers if necessary,and tothe number required. Certainly, 
but surely thatcourse is iust as feasible for the strongest 
Government of modern times with the whole-hearted 
support of Liberals, Nationalists, and Labour men as it 
would be for the hypothetical Government that would 
result from an appeal to the country, with al! the cost, 
vexation, embarrassment of trade, dislocation of public 
and private business, and distracting side issues that 
such a contest must involve. 

As a matter of fact, however, the question of how 
to deal with the House of Lords is a question for the 
Prime Minister, and he has told us that the resources 
of the British Constitution are not exhausted. This 
would have been a stale and unprofitable observation 
if he had only meant that it is possible to appeal to the 
country to abolish or weaken or reconstitute the House 








of Lords. And the Premier is not given to stale and 
unprofitable observations. Let us see if we cannot 
give his expression a fruitful and profitable meaning. 

In the first place, in electing the present House of 
Commons the country, of course, intended its repre- 
sentatives not only to propose but also to accomplish 
Liberal legislation, and their general mandate carries 
with it of necessity a mandate for passing measures 
through the House of Lords as well as through the 
House of Commons. There are two methods of bring- 
ing this about, and the Government may adopt either 
or both; but whichever course it takes it will probably 
set out with a series of resolutions with a view to in- 
structing public opinionand to showing the King what is 
required in order to cope with this constitutional emer- 
gency. The first alternative is to demand by resolution 
that a number of new peers should be created sufficient 
in number to bring the Second Chamber into harmony 
with the feelings and wishes of the nation as recently 
expressed. Upon such a resolution we have little 
doubt that a constitutional sovereign would find no 
difficulty in acting with the advice of his Ministers. 
When this course has been adopted the veto 
of the House of Lords should be limited, its 
numbers reduced, and its constitution reformed. 
The second alternative which we should think the 
Prime Minister had especially in his mind when he 
spoke of the inexhaustibility of the Constitution was a 
series of resolutions affirming the privileges of the 
House of Commons in their widest extension as regards 
all measures primarily financial in character. This 
would merely be another stage in the natural and 
legitimate development of the prerogatives of the 
Commons. 

It would be impossible within the compass of an 
article to give a sketch of the steps by which the House 
of Commons gradually acquired complete control of 
finance. But there are two resolutions of the Commons 
in Charles II.’s reign to show how far the claims of 
an assembly which then represented but asmall fraction 
of the people had already been pushed. In 1671 the 
House resolved ‘‘ that in all aids given to the King by 
the Commons the rate or tax ought not to be altered 
by the Lords.” The second resolution of 1678 is far 
more comprehensive, and opens out (we venture to 
think) ways of dealing very effectively indeed 
with some of the reforms that are most 
urgently required. The first part of the resolution 
repeats the resolution of 1671, and adds that all bills 
for the granting of aids and supplies ought to originate 
in the Commons. Then follow the words which now 
require emphasis and a reasonable extension : “It is 
the undoubted and sole right of the Commons to 
direct, limit, and appoint in such bills the ends, 
purposes, considerations, conditions, limitations, and 
qualifications of such grants, which ought not to be 
changed or altered by the House of Lords.” We shall 
return to this subject again and show what develop- 
ments have taken place since that date. But it is rather 
a strange thing that the popular Chamber has not yet 
taken a stiffer view of its privileges. The time has come 
when it should assert and secure a wider and more com- 
plete sovereignty so that all measures of a financial 
character shall be entirely free from revision by the 
Lords. If the House of Lords continues to obstruct 


let the Budget be enlarged in continuation of 


Gladstone's policy. 
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THE TRANSVAAL CONSTITUTION. 
By Freperic MAcKARNEss, M.P. 


“THE provisions of the Constitution granted by the 

Government to the Transvaal have been received 
with a chorus of approval, for the grant of the Consti- 
tution represents the reversal of Lord Milner’s policy 
of government by force and is a return to the 
British tradition of government by consent. The 
Constitution contains many admirable features, of 
which the cardinal one is a popularly-elected assembly 
resting upon the votes of all white male British sub- 
jects of full age who have resided in the Transvaal 
for six months before the framing of a general register 
of voters, British soldiers on full pay being very pro- 
perly excluded. The colony will be administered by 
Ministers responsible to the assembly and depending 
for their tenure of power upon the confidence of that 
body. So far so good; and if those provisions stood 
alone the unqualified praise which has been lavished 
on the Constitution would be well merited. But 
unfortunately, there are other provisions which 
place serious limitations upon the completeness 
of the grant of self-government. The two most im- 
portant of these limitations are the establishment of a 
Second Chamber, which is not to be elected, but nomi- 
nated by the Governor for a period of five years ; and 
the creation of a Land Board of wholly irresponsible 
persons to protect Lord Milner’s British settlers against 
the supposed injustice of the popular Assembly. This 
Board will constitute an imperium in imperio of a very 
undesirable character. Fortunately this Board, like 
the nominated Second Chamber, may be put an end 
to within a limited period; but both will be, as 
long as they last, sources of friction and discontent. 
The only possible condition under which they could 
work smoothly would be under the supervision of a 
Liberal Governor. But they will owe their origin to 
and execute their powers under the auspices of Lord 
Selborne, a man notoriously identified with the worst 
features of Tory policy in the past and frankly out of 
sympathy with the main principles of Liberal policy at 
the present. Our colonial history has taught us no 
lesson more clearly than the certain failure of these 
attempted checks upon full self-government ; and 
it is to be lamented that the Colonial Secretary has 
allowed himself to disregard those lessons. 

There are other important aspects of the Constitu- 
tion which deserve close attention, those particularly 
which deal with the Chinese labour question and with 
the treatment of the Native problem. No one can be 
satisfied with the steps taken to protect native inte- 
rests. The summoning of aconference of native chiefs 
would have been a step in the right direction, if such a 
conference had been made compulsory ; but there does 
not appear to be anything in the Constitution which 
makes it necessary or even likely that any such confer- 
ence will ever take place. The Treaty of Vereeniging 
no doubt bound the Government to leave to the colony 
the question of granting the franchise to the natives, 
but more might surely have been done to secure that 
the voices of the natives should be heard on matters 
specially affecting them. Native risings have been gene- 
rally due to ignorance on the part of the local Govern- 
ment of what was passing in the native mind, witness 
the blundering and cruelty due to this cause in the recent 
crusade against the nativesin Natal. There is the same 
want of knowledge at Pretoria and Johannesburg of 
the grievances of the natives who inhabit the Trans- 
vaal. They are regarded too much as hewers of wood and 
drawers of water to be taxed to the utmost, and it is a 
deplorable fact that since the advent of the British 
Government their condition both as labourers and tax- 
payers has become worse than it was under the Boers. 
During Lord Elgin’s tenure of office nothing has been 





done to mitigate the harsh treatment imposed by Lord 
Milner’s legislation. ; 

With regard to the Chinese serfs introduced by 
the Tory Government in 1904 a great many Liberals 
have been satisfied by the declaration in the Letters 
Patent that ‘* Whereas it is our will and pleasure that 
all persons within our dominions shall be free from any 
conditions of employment or residence of a servile 
character, the Governor shall reserve any law provid- 
ing for the introduction, under contract, indenture, or 
licence, of labourers into the colony from places out- 
side South Africa,” and by the provision that the 
existing labour ordinances are to come to an end 
within a year and the existing contracts for three 
years with the coolies are not to be renewed. 
But these things have to be looked at more 
closely. What, to begin with, is the value of re- 
serving a law if a self-governing colony is determined 
to passit? Everyone knows that not only in South 
Africa, but in Canada and Australia, legislation has 
often been passed which has not been palatable to 
British sentiment or favourable to Imperial interests. 
And it may be taken for granted that if the majority of 
the people in the Transvaal, under the threats or 
inducements of the Rand mineowners, persevere in 
passing a Chinese Labour Law, the resistance of Lord 
Elgin would not be formidable. On the very morrow 
of the publication of the Letters Patent, the Zimes 
suggested that it would be easy to get round them by 
passing alaw framed upon the lines of the British Guiana 
Ordinance, and on December 17 Lord Elgin himself 
threw doubt upon the reality of the prohibition against 
the renewal of the three years’ contracts by saying in 
the House of Lords that ‘‘ the new Transvaal Govern- 
ment might , propose a new ordinance or it 
might not. If it did and acted with reasonable 
promptitude, he did not think any serious question 
would arise about renewals.” It is not surprising that 
this declaration has carried dismay into the ranks of 
anti-Chinese party in the Transvaal. The truth is that 
no one has ever been quite certain whether Lord Elgin 
is against Chinese labour or not. He began by openly 
separating himself from the Liberal view as to the 
servility of the conditions imposed upon the Chinese 
coolies. For a whole year he has done nothing to 
mitigate those conditions. In the face of growing 
desertions and increasing outrages by the Chinese 
—outrages so alarming as to _ necessitate the 
wholesale arming of the white population against 
the Chinese marauders—he has steadily refused 
to begin the repatriation of the coolies, or even 
to check the importation of fresh ones. Within the 
last few days over 2,000 fresh coolies have been 
imported into the Transvaal in direct contradiction to 
assurances given both by Lord Elgin and Mr. Churchill. 
Nay, the scheme of repatriation which was forced upon 
him in May by the Liberal Party in the House was ren- 
dered almost nugatory by the complicated and dis- 
couraging terms with which he allowed it to be hedged 
about. And the Chinese to-day are living in stricter 
confinement and under more rigorous conditions than 
they did before Lord Elgin became Colonial Secretary. 
It was thought that the horrible disclosures of the 
Bucknill Commission would have made an impres- 
sion on him ; but he has steadfastly adhered to his 
policy of leaving the system under which all these 
scandals have arisen to be dealt with by the Transvaal 
Parliament. 

Having thus put by his own responsibility, Lord 
Elgin has left the settlement of these grave questions 
to chance. For though it may well happen that the 
Transvaal people, having suffered so grievously at the 
hands of the Chinese, will defy the mine-owners and 
get rid of the Yellow curse once,;for all, still, it is well 
within the region of practical politics that the enor- 
mous wealth and power of the financiers of the Rand 
may paralyse the Colonial Parliament as effectually as 
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they have paralysed the Liberal Government. Few 
people know the force of that wealth and power. It 
is not used only against the unfortunate people on the 
Rand, or Lord E!gin at the Colonial Office ; it is applied 
to Foreign Powers. For more than six months 
Lord Elgin has promised the mine-owners associated 
with Mr. J. B. Robinson that they shall enjoy the 
right to recruit for their mines native labourers from 
Portuguese Africa, andin pursuance of that promise Mr. 
Robinson gave up his right to import several thousand 
Chinese coolies. But the foreign mine-owners who con- 
trol the Chamber of Mines at Johannesburg have been 
powerful enough to induce the Governor-General of 
Mozambique to defy the British Government and to 
maintain the right of recruiting Portuguese Kaffirs 
as a monopoly for the benefit of the group of mines 
who form what is known as the Witwatersrand 
Native Labour Association. The calamitous results 
of this are twofold. A larger supply of Kaffirs from 
Portuguese territory is looked to in place of the Chinese 
labourers as they are repatriated. It is therefore 
important for the mine-owners to make a case for keep- 
ing the Chinese by preventing a larger supply of Kaffirs 
from being obtained. Secondly, Mr. Robinson is bent 
upon employing far more white men in his mines, and 
for this purpose a certain proportion of Kaffirs is 
required. But the mine-owners who control the 
Native Labour Association have repeatedly declared 
that they do not want and will not pay for white 
labour. Consequently, while these mine - owners 
obtain record outputs for themselves and their share- 
holders, one might say as Tacitus said of the Rome of 
his day, that ‘‘ the slave population is constantly on the 
increase, while the free p/ebs is dwindling away.” The 
white employees in the mines have decreased by 1,000 
in less than a year, the white population are in the 
deepest distress, the colonial revenue makes no advance, 
the customs and railway takings fall off to an alarming 
extent. All these matters might and ought to have 
been vigorously taken in hand during the last year 
They have been put off and put off until at the end of 
eighteen months they can be transferred to the shoulders 
of the infant Colonial Government, presided over by a 
Governor who has no belief in the only remedies in 
which Liberals believe. It is for these reasons that the 
new Constitution, in spite of the wholesome elements 
of self-government which it contains, must be regarded 
as full of risks which may come home disastrously to the 
Liberal Party, if, as is only too possible, when next they 
go to the country, the Tories are able to point out that 
Chinese coolies are still working in the mines. 





SMALL HOLDINGS. 
By R. Winfrey, M.P. 


HE report of the Departmental Committee ap- 
ointed to inquire into and report upon the sub- 
ject of Small Holdings in Great Britain, which has 
been awaited with such keen interest by many Parlia- 
mentarians, and especially by those of us who 
have devoted considerable time and thought to the 
problem of how to get the people back to the land, is 
now in our hands, and will, doubtless, call for much 
comment and criticism. 

This much can be said of the report at the outset 
that it marks a great advance on the report of the 
committee which sat in 1890, upon which the Tory 
Government passed their Small Holding Legislation of 
1892. But having said that, it must be remembered 
that although this report makes its advent during a 
Liberal Administration, it is the work of a committee 
appointed by the President of the Board of Agriculture 





in the late Tory Government, and of its eleven mem- 
bers not more than two or three can in any sense 
be deemed to be Land Law Reformers. Indeed, at the 
time of the appointment of the committee public 
comment was made of the somewhat flagrant omis- 
sion from the committee of those who by expe- 
rience knew most of the administration of the 
Small Holding Act of 1892. If I am not mistaken, 
only one of the members of this departmental com- 
mittee has had any practical experience in putting 
the Small Holding Act into operation, Consequently, 
those of us who realised this position of affairs could 
not reasonably expect a report of a drastic and far- 
reaching character, and I must confess, therefore, that 
I am agreeably surprised to find the conclusions 
arrived at by the committee are not only in the right 
direction, but travel along the road of progress even 
beyond my expectations. 

When the Liberal Government come to legislate 
they will find in the report an excellent basis to start 
from, and there ought to be no difficulty, in the House 
of Commons at any rate, in dotting the ‘‘i’s” and 
crossing the ‘‘t’s” of this useful report and even- 
tually passing a really workmanlike and far-reaching 
measure. 

The committee have, in my judgment, got to the 
kernel of the problem when they acknowledge, firstly, 
that the administration of the Small Holding Act of 
1892 by the county councils has been an almost com- 
plete failure ; secondly, that the Act would have been 
almost equally a failure, even if the county councils 
had had compulsory powers conferred upon them ; 
thirdly, that any further development in the direction of 
the division of land into small holdings must be under- 
taken by a central rather than by a local authority out 
of taxes and not rates; and fourthly, that the money 
required for the equipment of the holdings should be 
advanced at the lowest rate that the State credit will 
allow. 

Dealing in the first place with the failure of the 
county councils to put the Small Holding Act into 
operation, the committee report that most of the 
county councils beyond appointing a small holdings 
committee have done nothing, and this notwithstanding 
that petitions were presented in no fewer than twenty- 
seven counties from those desiring small holdings. Six 
county councils only have put the Act into operation, 
and these have secured in all a paltry 790 acres 
of land. The excuses made by county councils are: 
“‘the difficulty of obtaining suitable land,” ‘the 
absence of demand for purchase,” ‘* insufficient 
demand,” &c.; but in paragraph 48 of the 
report the committee brush aside these excuses and 
say: ‘‘In three of the counties in which the Act 
has been put into operation the success attendant upon 
it has clearly been due to the public spirit and enthu- 
siasm of one or more members of the council, and it 
may not be unfair to suppose that had the matter been 
undertaken by some one member of many other county 
councils results not less satisfactory might have been 
attained elsewhere.” I must say I think the com- 
mittee have here touched the spot. What does 
this really prove? It proves the contention which 
some of us have urged all along that the county 
councils have not undertaken this work because they 
have lacked in themselves the initiative and propelling 
force. They have had the power but not the will, and 
the reason for their supineness is not farto seek. The 
vast majority of county councils are made up mainly of 
county gentry and their dependents, with a sprink- 
ling of large farmers. The men who want 
small holdings and the men who are in_in- 
telligent sympathy with would-be small holders 
are only in rare cases members of county coun- 
cils, and, what is more, are not likely to be under 
existing circumstances. I could quote case after case 
from my own personal knowledge of applications made 
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to county councils for small holdings when all sorts of 
imaginary difficulties have been created and the matter 
finally given up in despair by the applicants. And 
my own feeling is that this would have happened 
in most instances even if the county councils 
had had compulsory powers of obtaining land. The 
Departmental Committee have evidently had sufficient 
evidence before them to realise this. For they sug- 
gest that whilst amendments to the Small Holding 
Act in certain particulars might do something to facili- 
tate small holdings, there are two methods by which 
the State should now proceed : (1) By direct provision 
of small holdings by a Central Government Department ; 
(2) by advances to landowners for the equipment of 
small holdings. 

As to the second method I am very dubious of its 
advantages, and in this I agree with Mr. Jesse Col- 
lings that it is on the whole a retrograde step. We 
have already advanced to landowners of, this country 
some six and a half million sterling for the provision of 
farm buildings and labourers’ cottages during the 
last fifty-nine years, and, in my judgment, we 
don’t want to encourage anything which will further 
tend to multiply ‘tied ” cottages even if these 
cottages have an acre or so of land attached 
to them. Still, with the safeguards suggested by 
the committee, if it is strongly desired from the 
Tory side, I would admit this second method into a 
Small Holdings Bill provided it was supplementary to 
the first method (z.e., a Central Government Depart- 
ment), in order, if necessary, to secure the passage of 
a measure by the House of Lords. 

Now we come to the exact suggesticns of the 
committee as to the scope and functions of this Cen- 
tral Government Department. The committee recom- 
mend that special branches of the Board of Agriculture 
for England and Scotland bz formed for the purpose of 
‘*making definite experiments on an adequate scale, 
and that Parliament be invited to set apart sums of 
money annually for the conduct of such operations. 
The committee lay special stress on the desirability 
of regarding such action as experimental.” Why 
the committee should have added this last sentence I 
altogether fail to see. As Mr. Jesse Collings says in 
his separate report, ‘‘ The policy of small holdings has 
long since passed the experimental stage and if we are 
to await the results of certain definite experiments it 
will be a long time before the land hunger which exists 
can be satisfied.””. What have we, I venture to ask, to 
fear from the creation of a Small Holdings Commission 
similar to that proposed for Scotland in the Small 
Holders Land (Scotland) Bill? Surely in this parti- 
cular the departmental committee have shown undue 
timidity ? After fourteen years’ experience of the work- 
ing of the Act of 1892 we don’t want anything more of 
an experimental character. 

And now I come to the very valuable suggestion 
made by the committee respecting the 71,000 acres of 
Crown lands suitable for agriculture. The committee 
not only suggest that this land should be utilised, but 
they further suggest that ‘‘some changes might be 
made in the investment of the Crown property in land.” 
By this I assume they mean that the Crown property 
of the towns might, in certain cases, be disposed of, 
and the funds utilised for the extension of the Crown 
agricultural lands in those localities where small hold- 
ings are already a success. This is not only an 
excellent suggestion, but I would point out in this 
particular that already Crown lands of an urban char- 
acter have been disposed of to the extent of three 
quarters of a million of money, which has been re- 
invested in Consols, and which is therefore at the dis- 
posal of any Small Holdings Commission without 
asking the Chancellor of the Exchequer for any direct 
assistance out of taxes. 

Then comes the important question ot compulsory 
powers. The committee advise that Parliament should 











confer such powers upon the Central Government 
Department of buying land. They think that such 
power is unlikely to be used arbitrarily, and that, 
therefore, the Department ought to possess it, but 
they do not approve of giving them compulsory 
powers to Aire land. Well, here I think we may be 
content with the proposals of the committee. They 
are sufficient to start with. In many parts 
of England there is plenty of suitable land 
coming from time to time into the market 
at a reasonable price, and it will probably be time 
enough when that is exhausted to consider the question 
of compulsory hiring. There is another important 
matter, however, that the committee do not deal with. 
In the compulsory clauses of the Allotment Acts the 
landowner gets 10 per cent. more for the land than itis 
worth in the open market because it is taken by com- 
pulsion. This means, of course, additional charges to 
the small holder and surely we have come to recognise 
that if we pay the fair market value of the land it is 
enough. This is a point to be remembered when the 
bill comes to be discussed in the House of Commons, 

Finally we have the v-xed question of whether 
small holders are to be tenants or freeholders. The 
committee say they have given much consideration tu 
this question and that there was much divergence of 
opinion amongst the witnesses, but so far as 1 can see 
they do not state their own conclusions on the matter ; 
but evidently they are favourable to letting rather than 
selling land. And here I must emphatically say I think 
they are right. I differ from Mr. Jesse Collings with 
all diffidence because I have always recognised in hima 
true friend of the labourer, and rather than have no 
legislation at all I would support his scheme of peasant 
proprietorship, but from twenty years’ experience in 
dealing with small holders I feel confident that the 
balance is much in favour of fixity of tenure at fair 
rents rather than a multiplication of frecholders. Most 
of the failures which have to be recorded have been in 
trying to se// land for small holdings. True, the 
conditions have not been so good as they would be 
under Mr. Jesse Collings’s scheme; still, the central fact 
has to be faced that once a man has invested his money 
in a small holding he loses the opportunity of remov- 
ing himself and his capital to a larger farm where 
he may be able to make increasing profits. I 
could quote many instances of small holders who, 
by renting land, have been able as time went 
on to add to their occupations, because they 
have had all their capital to farm with. One of the 
most successful of our small holders in South Lincoln- 
shire started with twenty acres. He added to his hold- 
ing two or three times during the last ten years and he 
is now in a position, when the opportunity offers, of 
taking at least a 100-acre farm. If he had started 
under the peasant proprietorship system his capital 
would have limited him to ten acres. Then, 
again, all the complications and difficulties that 
have arisen and which are referred to by the 
committee as needing amendment in the Small Hold- 
ing Act of 1892 would be done away with if hiring ard 
not purchase were the general rule. Given a central 
authority with power and money to erect houses and 
buildings, there can be no question that it would 
be to the advantage of the State to retain the 
freehold and let the small holdings as they now 
let the Crown farms. We should have more security 
that the land was well farmed, because we could get 
rid of unsatisfactory tenants and insist upon a higher 
standard of cultivation than we could under the free- 
holder system. 

One word in conclusion as to the demand for 
small holdings. This I think the Departmental Com- 
mittee have considerably underestimated. The demand 
grows by what it feedsupon, and is most evident in those 
districts where a certain proportion of land has already 
been supplied in small holdings. This proves that the 
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appetite may be cultivated even in those places where 
it does not appear at present to exist. I see Mr. Carter 
Jonas, Lord Carrington’s agent, in his evidence says 
that he thinks 1,500 acres of additional land could be let 
in small holdings in north and south Lincolnshire alone. 
Now it so happens that during the last three months 
the South Lincolnshire Small Holdings Association 
have advertised for would-be tenants with a view of 
focussing the demand, and they have already received 
applications for 3,000 acres of land, most of the 
applicants residing in the nineteen parishes around the 
town of Spalding. 





MtLANISM. 
By Fe.tx Oswa.p, D.Sc. 


N EARLY everyone is familiar with the occurrence 
| of albinos, especially with the white varieties of 
rabbits and ferrets with pink eyes. The converse state 
of things called melanism is neither so frequent an occur- 
rence nor is it so well known. Since alb'nism, which implies 
a complete lack of pigment, is usually associated with a 
corresponding weakness or low vitality in the individwal, 
we may naturally expect that when an animal is much 
darker than the average of its species, it ought to shen 
a greater power of resistance to any adverse conditions of 
ex stence. Many instances have been brought forward 
which show that this is true of some of our domesticated 
animals. In Devon and Kent there is a prejudice against 
white pigs because it is believed that they become blis 
tered by the sun. White terriers suffer more from dis 
temper than terriers of any other colour and white 
chickens are more subject to the distressing complaint of 
gapes than the dark wirieties. Even in the human race 
albino negroes are also peculiarly sensitive to the bites 
of insects. In general, it is alleged that light-coloured 
animals are more susceptible to pain than those of dark 
colour; in the West Indies and other hot countries white 
cattle cannot thrive owing to the extent to which they are 
tormented by insects. It is probably owing to their com 
parative immunity that black cattle are so conspicuous 'n 
the landscape of low-lying, marshy countres like Holland 

A more specific instance of the advantage of being 
black was quoted by Darwin to the effect that in the Taren_ 
tino the inhabitants breed only black sheep, owing to the 
fatal effect which a kind of St. John’s Wort has upon white 
sheep. Whilst black sheep are able to eat the plant wit! 
impunity, the unfortumate white sheep succumb within ¢ 
fortnight to its poisonous effects. Again, in a certain part 
of Virginia, where all the pigs are black, a similar reason 
for this uniformity of colour is caused by the presenc 
of the American Consumption Plant; its roots are eagerly 
sought after by pigs, but unless they happen to be black 
it has the disastrous effect of turning their bones pink 
and causing their hoofs to fall off. | Buckwheat when in 
flower is also highly injuricus to white pigs or those with 
white spots, if they are exposed to the heat of the sun, 
but is quite innocuous to black pigs. Muiny instances 
occur even among plants where dark varieties show a 
greater resisting power than the ordinary form. In Mauri 
tius the white sugar-canes have been so severely attacked 
by disease that planters have been obliged to cultivate 
rel canes in their place. Many agriculturists believe 
that red wheat is hardier in northern Jatitudes than white 
wheat ; and, among flowers, white verbenas are said to be 
particularly liable to mildew. During the early stages 
of the vine-disease near Malaga the white grapes suffered 
severely, whilst the red and black kinds were not aff ct A 
even when they happened to grow in the midst of the 
diseased plants. 

Dark varieties of animals are not frequent on con- 
tinental areas excepting in damp forests. The black 





variety of the leopard occurs sporadically in the 
eloomy jungles of South-Eastern Asia, but seldom if ever 
in sufficiently isolated districts to vive ri toa pern 

nently dark race. Islands, however, furnish the necessat 


circumscr'be1 areas in which such races can be 
differentiated. It is, therefore, a matter of «reat inter 

to find that dark varieties commonly occur on seciude |} 
isla ds, especially in the case of domesticated animals, ‘f 
fresh stock is prevented from restoring the race to its 
continental form. Thus the common hog has run wild 
on one of the Falkland Islands, and all the individuals 
are now black in colour; rabbits, too, have been introduced 
on these islands, and whilst most are now grey, many have 
become black, and have even been described as a new 
species. On Teneriffe, in the Canary Islands, a black 
variety frequently occurs among the rabbits. The goats 
on Inaccessible Island, near Tristan d’Acunha, have be- 
come black, whilst those on St. Vincent, in the Cape 
Verde group, are red in colour, resembling the rock. The 
fowls which have run wild on Ascension Island have also 
become darker; the hens are now a smoky grey, whilst 
the cocks are red and black. 

It did not escape Darwin’s notice in visiting 
the Galapagos Archipelago that the birds peculiar 
to these islands are smaller and duskier than 
their nearest allies on the American continent, and in 
one genus the male birds have become quite black; the 
insects also are small in size and dull in tint. On the 
still more circumscribed rocks of St. Paul in the Atlantic, 
the noddies are completely black except for a small white 
patch on the head. Even in the United Kingdom 
numerous instances have arisen of darker varieties, espe 
cially in the more outlying islands. On the smaller 
islets of the St. Kilda group sheep have run wild and 
have now become dun in colour, undergoing, in addition. 
such changes in structure as longer necks, longer legs, and 
shorter tails. At the end of the seventeenth century these 
elterations were still in their inception, for the sheep were 
then described as being of an ordinary size, of a speckled 
appearance, and only occasionally dun-coloured. The 
cattle at the present time are chiefly black on these islets. 

Entomologists are familiar with the dark varieties of 
butterflies and moths which are found on the west coast 
of Ireland, in the Outer Hebrides, the Orkney Islands and 
Shetlands; in the last-named islands the male Ghost 
moth no longer justifies its name: by having wings of 
silvery white, but it has adopted the yellow and buff mark- 
ings of the female, an it is also extremely variable in 
tint. Insects in general show a predominance of dark 
varieties in northern latitudes or mountainous regions, 
if these districts are sufficiently humid, and in some cases 
it is only the female of Alpine butterflies that is melanic. 
Shady forests and proximity to the sea appear to be also 
conducive to the appearance of such forms, am it is highly 
probable that the humid atmosphere may be the chief 
determining cause ; it is indeed a fact of much significance 
that wet years such as 1872 and 1888 produced great 
numbers of dark varieties of moths. We need not, how- 
ever, rely solely on indirect evidence to settle this ques- 
tion, for the theory that moisture is the main factor in 
producing melanism has recently been put to the test of 
experiment with eminently satisfactory results. For in- 
stance, it was proved in the case of Tortoise-shell butter- 
flies that when the caterpillars are fed with moist leaves 
or in an atmosphere saturated with moisture the result- 
ing butterflies develop abnormal black patches on their 
wings. 

~ Now it has been shown by experiments that the in- 
breeding of melanic varieties increases the number of the 
dark individuals. Hence it is easily understood that 
when once dark forms arise on an isolated island the 
chances are strongly in favour of their becoming perma- 
nently established to the exclusion of paler individuals. 
On the other hand, the dusky tints of certain moths in 
the district of London and other large cities may be attri- 
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buted to the selective influence of birds in attacking the 


more conspicuous lighter-coloured insects when resting 
on palings or tree-trunks darkened by smoke and grime, 
whilst dark yarieties will more readily escape notice. 





TWO NEW PLAYS. 


N Tuesday two new plays took their place on 

the afternoon bill of the Court Theatre. Zhe 

Reformer, by Mr. Cyril Harcourt, is light fare, but it 

carries a sparkle; Zhe Campden Wonder, by Mr. John 
Masefield, is a violent assault upon the emotions. 

The merits of Zhe Reformer lie in the deftness of 
the dialogue and in the skill with which the characters 
are indicated. One is perpetually interested in what 
they are going to do or say next—even when one has 
been disappointed with the last remark. From the 
moment the curtain rises it is certain that the author is 
clever and that he isdetermined not tobeabore. This 
determination is to be readin his own definition of his 
play, whichisdescribedonhis programmeas ‘‘avery light 
comedy,” an inscription which may be interpreted as 
follows: ‘‘1 write about people who do not think and 
for people who are not in a mood to consider things 
with deep attention. My characters are children of 
leisure and pleasure who take each other’s measure by 
certain shrewd rules of thumb which work well in their 
own world. I present this world to you in the spirit 
in which they often regard it themselves and wish to 
regard it always, without discussing or suggesting its 
relation to the fundamental facts of human nature or 
to the big common world in which it is set.” So far he 
has succeeded. But his point of view as playwright 
has the fault which is common to the attitude 
of the characters in the play itself; with an 
appearance of gay indifference and cynicism, it 
is in reality a sentimental point of view. Huxley 
once said of “the world,” using the word in 
the social sense, that it was very ignorant, very un- 
just, and tried to make up for these defects by being 
damnably sentimental. This is the sentiment of the 
man of the world (Sir Rupert Veld), which is the weak 
point of the play. It is impossible to present properly 
the sentiment which lurks in the patronising disillu- 
sioned tenderness of this character and appears in his 
addresses to Mrs. Rockingham, without salting it with 
irony ; and the impression which Mr. Cyril Harcourt’s 
presentation of the character makes is that the audi- 
ence is intended to fall as naively under the domination 
of Sir Rupert’s assurance as the ambitious little widow 
herself, who starts by telling him that she intends to cut 
him on account of his bad reputation and ends 
by being kissed by him ten minutes later. The 
defect of all these stage lady-killing characters is 
that they are represented as having an unweakened 
confidence not in their power to fascinate, that is correct 
enough, but in the strength and genuineness of their 
own emotions ; whereas as a matter of fact the con- 
sciousness of good faith in themselves is apt to 
weaken along with their experience of the weakness and 
triviality of the emotions of others. But Sir Rupert 
apparently has a perfect trust in hisown sentiments, and 
talkslike all of them on the stage withapparent emotion 
of ‘the side of him which she does not know,” says, 
“Look in my face,” &c.; and his success depends 
psychologically upon his confidence in himself in this 
respect at certain junctures. This would be good art 
if he was represented as a poseur ; but he is given 
as an emotional character. It was interesting to 
see the effect of the atmosphere of the Court 
Theatre upon the acting of this part. Mr. Allan 


Aynesworth was careful not to be too dazzlingly 
polished or too overwhelmingly graceful. 
the scene when he puts a clock at 


But in 


the lady’s 











elbow and gives her two minutes to accept him, 
the author gave him no chance of being anything but 


the conventional master of women’s hearts. Miss Eva 
Moore resigned herself to her fate with a fascinated 
flutter of misgiving and delight, which was an admir- 
able bit of acting. She has been engaged toe the Earl 
of Crowborough, an empty-headed, good-natured 
sportsman, who bolts to Bengal to shoot big game 
rather than take the final step of marrying her. Mr. 
Sydney Brough was excellent in this character. As a 
character it had one defect; the terrors which 
thronged the mind of the young nobleman at the 
thought of domesticity were rather those of aman who 
had witnessed the inconveniences of that state in a 
small home. It was not likely that he would have 
shrunk so much from the prospect of the nursery. 
Babies are kept well in the background of the lives of 
the rich. Otherwise his remarks were amusing and 
pointful enough. Mr. Edmund Gwenn as a footman 
again succeeded in making a small part extraordinarily 
entertaining. It does not seem to matter how little he 
has to do; he always makes an impression. 

The Campden Wonder was an extreme con- 
trast to the foregoing piece. It is a story taken from 
the history of Campden, where in 1660 two men and 
their old mother were hung on the confession, steadily 
adhered to, of one of the sons, that they had mur- 
dered a man who afterwards turned out to be alive. 
The motive of this murderous bit of perjury has never 
been discovered. Mr. Masefield has invented a motive. 
The older, a drunken sot, is determined to degrade 
his mild, steady brother. In the first scene the 
brothers quarrel; this scene is admirable; in the 
second he confesses before a muddle-headed old parson ; 
in the third all three are in gaol, and one by one they 
are taken out and hung. - The wife of the supposed 
victim arrives too late to save them, with the news 
that she has seen her husband. The old woman 
whimpers distressingly, the young brother howls and 
pleads for his life, and cries out for his wife and 
children, the elder hugs himself with a kind of insane, 
sardonic rapture at his triumph. He has stuck to his 
lie with a dogged, hulking stupidity—*‘ For un’s gowld 
uns did it.” His psychology, the presentation of a mind 
in which malignity is mixed with the stupidity of mad- 
ness, is the author’s best success. The dialogue of 
some of the scenes is written with force and directness, 
and a kind of beauty is the result. This is the justi- 
fication of the piece, which the story of a horrible piece 
of judicial stupidity could not itself supply. Mr. 
McKinnell as John Perry acted well. 

DesmonD MacCartny. 





THE ACADEMY WINTER EXHIBITION. 


HE arrangement adopted by the authorities at 

Burlington House in this exhibition of old masters 
and deceased painters of the British school is the same as 
that previously employed ; that is to say, the earliest 
works are hung in the first room one enters and the 
later ones are distributed in more or less chronological 
order throughout succeeding rooms, till in the last one 
finds the most recent works of all. This chronological 
plan has many advantages from a didactic point of view, 
but on the present occasion it brings one great danger 
to the critic; it tends to detain him too long in one 
place—namely, in Gallery 1—for the early pictures 
here are peculiarly-of the sort that invites the game of 
attribution, from the subtle and mysterious fascination 
of which it is always difficult to escape. As a 
result the critic stands a fair chance of exhausting 
the energy of his eye and brain before he leaves 
this one room, if indeed he ever succeeds in tear- 
ing himself away. . To resist the temptation to 
attribute or debate is not easy in such cases as the 
figure group, No. 32, simply styled ‘* Venetian School,” 
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the ‘‘ Entombment ” (No. 36), attributed to Sebastian 
del Diombo, or the ‘‘ Toilet of Venus,” ascribed to 
John Bellini. The first-named, for instance, is a 
tempera picture on canvas, in which the treatment and 
workmanship suggest a period long afier the Van 
Eycks’ oil invention had penetrated Venice and practi- 
cally ousted every other medium for easel pictures ; the 
field for speculation is therefore wide and entrancing. 
As for the ‘‘ Entombment,” a more amazing Sebastian 
del Diombo was never shown. If, as Vasari states, 
Sebastiano, having acquired prosperity, took his paint- 
ing easily, the fact might account for the terribly ill- 
drawn figures in this group; but the little bits 
of other people—the Giorgionesque, the Corregiosi- 
ties, the Raphael, Michael Angelo, and Palma Vecchio 
smatterings—are baffling enough to occupy one’s 
attention allday. The ‘‘ Toilet of Venus,” belonging 
to Mr. Fairfax Murray, affords much room for discus- 
sion. The nude figure is far more closely related to 
the somewhat severe Paduan style which was Bellini’s 
first than it is to the rich suavity of his later Venetian 
period. On the other hand, the landscape background 
is essentially Venetian. The inference is either that 
the landscape and figure were painted at different 
times, or that they were done by different hands—the 
latter a not impossible hypothesis when one recalls that 
Bellini’s pupils included Basaiti, a painter who in some 
respects outshonehis master. However, the matter is 
too great to pursue, and the rest of the exhibition 
waits. One may say at once that its principal 
glory is its portraiture. Starting with Gallery 2, 
there is a magnificent Hals in the portrait of 
Admiral de Ruyter, the property of Earl Spencer, 
a picture of the Dutch painter’s ripened genius, as 
anyone may gather from comparing it with the inferior 
portrait of himself. Here also is Rembrandt with the 
Portrait of an Old Lady, alike in the exquisite sensi- 
tiveness of touch to the late portrait of the painter in 
the Wallace collection, the earlier and harder picture 
of the Painter’s Father (No. 54) and the Portrait of a 
Boy, the scheme of which so curiously suggests the 
spell of Velasquez. In Gallery 3 the arresting features 
are the ‘‘ Countess of Radnor,” the ‘‘ Miss Linley,” 
and the ‘‘ Hon. Mrs. Graham,” by Gainsborough, and 
the solidly painted Reynolds, the ‘Countess Spencer 
and her Daughter Georgiana.” The next room pro- 
vides the Raeburn portrait of the Rev. George Camp- 
bell, and the last an artistic pearl of great rarity—the 
Alfred Stevens portrait of W. Blundell Spence. 

Other great portrait painters are, of course, repre- 
sented—Van Dyck, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Hoppner, 
Romney, Sir Peter Lely, Opie, Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
and Velasquez (a small and dubious Mariana of Spain) 
--but those we have mentioned are undoubtedly the 
cream of the collection. And the cream of the cream 
is Gainsborough. Ifthe sole object of this exhibition 
had been to vindicate the supremacy of this artist—at 
any rate, as regards English portraiture—a more com- 
plete triumph could not have been attained. Reynolds, 
itis true, is not represented at his best. With the one 
exception of the ‘* Countess Spencer,” there is nothing 
by him of great importance, and an allegory-attended 
portrait such as that of James Beattie only demon- 
strates the weakness he was capable of. The Romneys, 
again, are indifferent; the Lawrences, Hoppners, 
Lelys, Knellers, shout their inferiority. The one good 
Raeburn, in his later and gentler manner, is certainly 
strong and sympathetic, but the expression of the 
subject’s virility does not come up to that of the superb 
feminity rendered by Gainsborough in the three 
portraits alluded to; besides, Raeburn was not 
of the English school. The Gainsboroughs, then, 
are easily first, and the only question is to 
decide which of the three examples is the best ; for 
one need not stop to consider the mammoth Hanoverian 
and very perfunctory equestrian portrait of General 
Honywood that hangs at the end of Gallery 3. 








Gainsborough’s grace is as much in the women he 
painted as Van Dyck’s is in his men. Here, undoubt- 
edly, the imposing full-length ‘‘ Countess of Radnor” 
is the most complete triumph of the painter's craft. 
Yet one feels that the glory of this canvas rests rather 
with its magnificent trappings, with the painting of the 
blue cloak and white satin skirt, the embroidery, the 
jewels, the stately landscape background, all wrought 
into a cool glittering harmony, rather than with the 
personality of the sitter; that its humanity is sunk in 
its gorgeousness. Whereas in the ‘‘ Miss Linley” he 
contrives a sentiment that stops short of the senti- 
mental, a wistfulness not overdone, a feminine ego, 
while the more chastened colour is not less rich. In the 
small oval of the Hon. Mrs. Graham the colour is 
daringly iridescent, and one observes the same palpi- 
tating daintiness—but it is hazardous to pass judg- 
ment. So much depends on the moment and the mood. 

The rest of the exhibits must be dealt with briefly 
and according to schools. Gallery 2 contains most of 
the Dutch pictures, which include a few unimportant 
Cuyps and some particularly fine examples of Jan Steen, 
notably Mr. Neumann’s large ‘‘ The Oyster Supper ’— 
a triumph of draughtsmanship and realistic texture. 
The Hals and Rembrandt portraits have already been 
referred to. Three Canalettos represent the later 
Venetian school. By far the best of these is the ‘‘ Scene 
in Venice” (No. 77), a view of the entrance to the Grand 
Canal with numerous figures in the foreground ; the 
dry, nervous technique, the true Venetian feeling for 
rich colour and chiaroscuro, are as apparent in this as 
they are absent from the laboured topographical essays 
in treacly pigment, which so often pass for the artist's 
work. To many people this picture will reveal 
Canaletto in a new light. In Gallery 5, devoted to the 
modern British school, Leighton’s huge ‘‘ Syracusan 
Bride” takes pride of place; the pictures of the late 
James Charles, the sentient Alfred Stevens portrait, 
and a characteristic landscape by Alexander Fraser, 
the ‘‘Cadzow Forest,” are also here. Turner and 
Richard Wilson are represented, but not extensively. 
Of the former the most striking examples are the 
twenty-five water-colour designs, to illustrate Thomas 
Campbell’s poems, which Sir Donald Currie has lent 
for the water-colour room. Here, too, are twenty 
portrait drawings, plain and coloured, by George 
Dance, which from the fact that they are all profiles 
and all face the same way present a curiously monoto- 
nous appearance. Stray examples of George Morland, 
J. S. Copley, Johan Zoffany, David Cox, Peter de 
Wint, Thomas Collier, Birket Foster, and others 
complete the roll-call. Itis a very much mixed exhibi- 
tion and it contains a few weak spots; but on the 
whole it is far more select than many of its prede- 
cessors, and credit is due to the organisers for their 


carefulness and taste. 
F, J. M. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MASSINGHAM. 


Lonpon, Thursday, 

R. BIRRELL’S appointment to the Irish Office 

now seems probable, and there can be no 

doubt of its cordial acceptance both in Ireland and 
among Liberals. Mr. Birrell is one of the “sym- 
pathetic” personalities to whom all men, even their 
opponents, are drawn. Mr. Balfour the other day 
thought that he would make a good leader of the 
Liberal Party. In the House of Commons none of the 
difficulties and even odium attaching to the conductor 
of a bill who is obliged to change his tactics fell upon 
him, and the failure of the project in the Lords cast 
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no shadow on his popularity. So far does good 
feeling, which in Mr. Birrell’s case is a deeper 
quality than tact, carry a politician. The Irish 
Nationalist Party will necessarily receive his appoint- 
ment with pleasure, though they originally put 
forward another name. Mr. Birrell’s good relations 
with them were unimpaired during last session, and 
even Mr. Healy, whose cult of the Unionist remnant is 
marked, had a good word to say for him. He is 
fatigued with his tremendous task of last year, but he 
has not the responsibility of preparing the Irish Bill. 
That, I fancy, is pretty nearly completed. 


* * * * * 


The difficulty is the newness of the problem and 
the fact that he has to master a complicated change 


in Irish administration at a few weeks’ notice. 


‘It will take you at least a year to get the 
hang of the Irish Office,” said an  ex-Secretary, 
the other day, to a _ possible successor, and 


if Mr. Birretl goes to Ireland, he will have to plunge 
at once into the protracted labours of Mr. Bryce and 
Sir Antony MacDonnell, both first-rate heads where 
the mastery of detail is concerned. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that one hears whispers of a pos- 
sible postponement of the Irish bill for another year 
I doubt whether this will happen. The Irish are not in 
control of the Parliamentary situation, but their wishes 
are obviously entitled to respect, and they might fairly 
plead the risk of adjourning the Irish question till the 
third year of the Parliament, when the English Land 
Bill will be due. I fancy that the Government and 
they are in tolerable accord on the main lines of the 
bill, and that the non-representative character of the 


earlier proposals has been eliminated. They may 


therefore press for the production of the bill. But 
there is a more commanding consideration. What of 


the Lords? Is it possible to enter on the new session 
as if nothing had happened in the month of December 
last ? 


a * * * * 


To this inquiry not many Liberals would return an 
affirmative reply. It is said that the Cabinet sepa- 
rated without coming to a decision on the question of 
the Lords, and that matters have not reached the stage 
when it has been thought necessary to set up a com- 
mittee of the Cabinet for specially considering it. 
But the problem is very insistent, for it is complicated 
by the great power and mass of the Ministerial majority, 
the seriousness and deliberate character of the 
affront offered to the House of Commons, and the great 
administrative difficulties that the action of the Lords 


has brought about. Something must be done. The 
constitutional issue cannot be passed over. The 


danger of an educational war all over the country must 
be faced. And the Government cannot accept the 
rejection of the Plural Voting Bill, which is an historic 
Liberal proposal. All this wouldseem to point to the fact 
that next session is not a free one and that the conflicts 
of last year must be renewed, Thisis more inevitable, 
as men feel that neither a Local Government Bill for 
Ireland nor a Licensing Bill for England, containing, as 
it must contain, a time limit for liquor licences, has 
any chance of passing the House of Lords. Already 


the Constitution is almost at a deadlock, and before we 





realise where we are, we may have reached the phase of 
revolutionary politics. 


* Sd & * a 


I dismiss the idea that in substitute for an Irish 
Local Government Bill—postponed till 19098—we are 
to have an Irish University Bill. It is a disgrace 
to England that she stands in the way of Ireland 
obtaining the kind of higher education which her 
people will accept. But there are reasons to doubt 
whether this is the time to move, or whether a Liberal 
Government, with the great denominational contro- 
versy in full blast, caz move. I remember that Mr. 
Davitt never failed to express to me his horror lest a 
University Bill might mean the saddling of lay Catholic 
Ireland with a measure involving clerical control. We 
all know what clericalism in Ireland in such hands as 
those of Dr. Logue and Dr. O'Dwyer means at this 
juncture in Irish affairs. Many Nationalists who are as 
good Catholics as the bishops themselves dread such a 
contingency quite as much as Davitt, an avowed anti- 
clericalist, feared it. And it is open to doubt whether 
the Ministerial majority would just now support any 
scheme of university establishment which looked like a 
plan of concurrent endowment of Irish Catholicism 
and Protestantism. 


* * * * * 


The good work done on the floor of the House 
last session should not obscure the very notable 
achievements in administration which one or two de- 
partments of government can put to their credit. One 
of these sheltered successes belongs to Mr. Morley. No 
man of his mark in the public eye has ever worked more 
quietly, with more avoidance of the mere dust of con- 
troversy. But I think it will be found that he has laid 
the foundations of great reforms in Indian govern- 
ment. Certainly he has brought about a great— 
almost a miraculous—change in the exposed frontiers, 
where there reigns a state of peace unknown for 
many years. It is something to have squelched the 
forward school. No doubt events have assisted that 
development, and Sir Edward Grey’s advances towards 
an Anglo-Russian understanding, which has included 
the recallof agents provocateurs on both sides, have been 
of the greatest advantage. But Mr. Morley has done 
much ; he has attained great weight with his own 
counsellors, and he has been fortunate in carrying 
them with him when a less persuasive method and per- 
sonality might have failed. On the side of self-govern- 
ment no doubt the progress has been slower. But 
progress there is. 


* * * * + 


Private letters from Russia are gloomy. No one 
appears to speak with confidence of the result of the 
Duma elections. Count Heyden is said to be making 
most headway as the leader ofa party of moderate 
reformers, but the Constitutional Democrats are recover- 
ing from the effects of the Viborg manifesto, their posi- 
tion in the country districts is said to be strong, and 
Professor Miliukoff, their very able leader, will now, by 
an accident, be qualified for a seat in the Duma. But en- 
thusiasm and belief in a speedy, decisive resolution of 
the constitutional situation have largely disappeared. 
The only party that goes straight ahead is the Ter- 
rorists, and Russia looks on at their deeds in a kind of 
amazed acquiescence. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 
THE EDUCATION BILL. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sik,—In your issue of December 29 Mr. G. L. Bruce 
says that rather than revive Clause 4, or even Clause 3 in 
its extended form, he “would offer universal facilities,” 
which he thinks “would leave the teacher and _ the 
administrator free, and give us a clear and definite frontier 
against our enemies.” May I say, as an old local ad- 
ministrator, that I can conceive nothing that would so 
hamper the teachers and the administrators of the pro- 
vided schools as to let loose into them an army of amateur 
teachers, with a kind of statutory right to be consulted as 
to school arrangements, time tables, etc., and half of 
whom would be unable to keep order. 

At present we have already in the provided schools a 
“clear and definite frontier” which no outsider may cross, 
and it would be a foolish thing, in order to solve a difficulty 
about the non-provided schools (which are gradually de- 
clining, notwithstanding all attempts to bolster them up), 
to upset the arrangements of the rapidly advancing national 
system, which substantially meets the wishes of the people 
and the parents, and as to which no grievance is seriously 
alleged. 

This plausible demand for “ universal facilities,” so 
airily conceded by some Radical advocates of the “secular 
solution” (whatever that may mean), represents, in my 
judgment, the greatest danger ahead of us in this con- 
troversy. Just as certainly as the aim of Mr. Balfour and 
the Tories has been to force the Liberals to adopt any 
“secular system” (z.e., anything that can be represented 
or misrepresented as turning the Bible out of the schools) 
and then smash them on that, so it is clear that Lord Hugh 
Cecil and the High Church Party are working for the 
universal right of entry, so as to keep the footing they 
have got in their own schools and also to get a footing in 
as many as possible of the schools of the people, from 
which they are now shut out. From which danger may 
the wisdom of the Government defend us! 

Personally, if we had once got complete popular con- 
trol, I would have gone a very long way with the Govern- 
ment to ease, in the case of the denominational schools, 
what in most cases is inevitably only a period of transition 
to a really national system—but I would emphatically say 
“Hands off!” to any interference with or intrusion into the 
publicly owned schools already established.—Yours, etc., 

W. S. ROWNTREE. 

Scarborough, 

January 5, 1907. 


THE NATIONAL MOVEMENT IN _ INDIA. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER, 


S1rR,—You ask, in the editorial note appended to my 
letter in your last issue, whether it is “ seriously maintained 
that either the Mahommedans or the people of Madras are 
joining in the demand for a self-governing India.” As 
your previous statement was that the whole of the Mahom- 
medans regarded the movement with antipathy, and that 
Madras was “practically untouched” by it, this question 
of yours is at least a retreat from the extreme and un- 
tenable position you had previously assumed. The 
Mahommedans are certainly divided in opinion, though 
there are some indications that their attitude does not so 
much imply hostility to self-government as a belief that 
more can be gained for their community by posing as the 
special friends of the British—an attitude warmly con- 
demned bv many of the most eminent Indian Moslems. As 
to the Madrassis, they are not behind the other provinces 
in their zealous support of the Congress, but they have had 
no question so nearly touching them as the Partition of 
Bengal has touched the Bengalees. The Indians are, in- 
deed, in a hard case, if their desire to have a voice in the 
government of their country is only to be recognised when 
they have been forced into a state of unrest by some intoler- 
able wrong. In all countries until lately, in most countries 
even now, politics in quiet times interest only the more 
intelligent classes and individuals—a fine reason for exclud- 
ing a people from almost all share in the management of 
their own affairs. But the last sentence in your note 





raises a still more serious question. You appear to agree 
with a reactionary newspaper in England (the Spectator) 
and a few revolutionists in India that the destruction and 
replacement of the present Government of India is the 
proper object to be aimed at by all who desire a greater 
measure of self-government for that country. The Con- 
gress, on the contrary, avoiding discussions on the ultimate 
form of government suitable to their country, desire a 
gradual enlargement of their liberties, a gradual increase 
in the number of Indians holding high office, and a gradual 
reform of their institutions, so as to give greater weight 
to the wishes of the Indians in the policy of the Indian 
Government. And they think that now, when there is 
once again a powerful Liberal Government, it is time to 
make up for the long period of stagnation and even retro- 
gression, and by a decisive step show the Indian people 
that there is some meaning in Liberal principles, and as 
keen a desire among Liberals to extend the liberties of their 
Indian fellow-citizens as to preserve and augment their 
own. Finally, to those Liberals who are so struck by the 
goodness of the Indian Government I would recall the 
words of the present Prime Minister: “‘To secure good 
administration was one thing, but good government could 
never be a substitute for government by the people them- 
selves.”—Yours, etc., 
S. H. SWINNY. 

January 7, 1907. 

{Mr. Swinny misinterprets us, and if his statement of 
the views of the leaders of the Congress be correct our 
difference with him is not very serious.—ED. Speaker.] 


NAVAL ECONOMY. 
T'o the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1rR,—I enclose an accurate version of my election 
address, as there are some errors in the version given by 
T'he Speaker, There is nothing inconsistent in it with the 
opinions now and always held by me, as a strong supporter 
of the principles of the Bluewater School. I also enclose 
a resolution which I failed to get a day for discussion last 
session. It is probably too long for publication, but it 
shows clearly enough one direction in which the Bluewater 
School presses for large reductions. There is not the 
slightest reason why places like Mauritius should have any 
troops beyond what are required for police purposes, and 
I share the general desire for the day when we may safely 
withdraw the South African garrison.—Yours, etc., 


CARLYON BELLAIRS. 


(We have compared our version, taken from a local 
newspaper, with that sent by Mr. Carlyon Bellairs. In one 
place a “the” was omitted, and in another “ our” was in- 
serted for “the.” These are the only inaccuracies. The 
sense is exactly the same, and Mr. Carlyon Bellairs remains 
pledged to substantial naval economies. The real question 
for him and his vnfortunate constituents, which still re- 
mains unanswered, is why, ever since his prospectus was 
issued and the needful votes obtained, he has been en- 
deavouring to inflate naval expenditure.—EpD. Sfeaker.] 


MASTER AND SERVANT. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER, 


S1R,—In reference to your article with the above head- 
ing, as the law at present stands no employer can be 
compelled to give a written character, but if he or she 
do so it must be a correct one. ‘In my judgment the altera- 
tion in the law you support would be very mischievous. 

I can imagine an employer who gave a true and exact 
character to every employee he discharged for theft or 
drunkenness might “ find his life not worth living.” 

How is it now with regard to “testimonials” given 
to leaving employees by public bodies, etc. ? When I 
was a member of a school board I advocated that we should 
tell each teacher on engagement that we would not give 
any written testimonial on his (or her) leaving, but “he 
might refer to us.” In this way only can the truth be 
written (the line adopted by prudent mistresses of 
domestic servants). I do not recollect any case in which 
an unsatisfactory teacher left in which the testimonial was 
not untruthfully favourable. This giving of incorrect 
characters is demoralising and unfair to intended em- 
ployers. 

_ The proposal you advocate is surely “undue restriction 
of the liberty of the subject "—in this case the employer. 
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All who have to do with public bodies must know how 
written characters have to be discounted. A well-known 
politician in a provincial town used to tell his ac- 
quaintances, “ Never take any notice of any testimonial 
signed by me. In my position I cannot refuse to give 
them.” I once knew of a case in which a mistress gave 
a true (unfavourable) character, but it brought her “an un- 
comfortable quarter of an hour” as a result.—Yours, etc., 
J. MARSHALL STURGE. 
Charlbury, January 7, 1907. 


THE “SPECTATOR” COMPANY. 
T'o the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1r,—Your reviewer says, in reference to my article 
in the current Nineteenth Century, that he thought I had 
“blown upon” the Spectator Company and observes that | 
have written “another” article upon it. I should be glad if 
this gentleman would explain when and how the experi- 
ment was “ blown upon” by me and where he read a previous 
article of mine to which the present is “another”? = I 
think I may fairly assume that your reviewer has never 
seen the verbatim report of my Sheffield speech, published 
in the report of the proceedings of the Imperial Industries 
Club ; to assume otherwise would be tantamount to accusing 
him of a total lack of understanding. Apparently he has 
allowed himself to be misled by the imperfect or delibe- 
rately false reports published in the newspapers, as regards 
the Sheffield speech, has neglected to read my letter in the 
Times, and, finally, has not troubled to read the Nineteenth 
Century article itself.—Yours, etc., 

A. W. A. POLLOCK, Lieutenant-Colonel. 


(What we referred to was the very full report which ap- 
peared at the time in the Sheffield Daily Telegraph. After 
speaking of the results of the six months’ training of his 
company, Colonel Pollock compared the company with a 
company of the 2nd Batt. of Somerset Light Infantry, which 
he commanded at Devonport in 1895. Colonel Pollock 
continued as follows: “That company was perhaps not so 
smart as the Spectator company on parade, it was possibly 
as well, but certainly not better trained, and at manceuvres 
the Spectator might have been its superior ; but put bullets 
in the rifles and pit the Spectator company, at any range 
from 30 to 3,000 yards, against the worst company of the 
worst battalion now in the United Kingdom, and the result 
of that fight would be in doubt only for seconds, or minutes, 
or hours, according to the distance between the combatants ; 
at the end of that briefer or longer space of time the sur- 
vivors of the Sfectator company will be running away for 
their lives. (Laughter.) Why? Because, although they 
had acquired at high pressure and with cramming all that 
knowledge, yet they would be without understanding, with- 
out experience, and, above all, without the habit of dis- 
cipline."—Eb. Speaker.) 


A CORRECTION. 
T'o the Editer of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I beg you will allow me to say that I had not 
seen the “correction” to which Mrs. Hinkson refers till it 
appeared the other day in 7’he Speaker. 1 can only assume 
that there has been a new and revised version of the 
anthology which contains Hannah Lynch’s name, a tardy 
recognition of a neglected genius that I am glad to know 
of.—Yours, etc., 

Fk. H. Low. 

Haslemere, January g, 1907. 


HOARDING GOLD IN EGYPT. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I read the other day in one of the Egvptian 
papers" a curious but instructive incident which throws 
light upon a very remarkable commercial phenomenon— 
the large and increasing absorption of gold by Egypt: 

A certain well-known firm of merchants had occasion 
to send their collector into the country to recover some 
payments in the ordinary course of business. He arrived 
at the house of one of the firm’s customers (a quondam 
fellah, now an enriched landowner). Here he was met 
by the master, who showed him, with much satisfaction, a 
new house he had recently built on his property. He took 





*The Egyptian Gazette. 





him below the ground floor, which he had arranged as an 
office, in which he transacted the affairs of his farm. In 
due course he expressed his willingness to settle his account 
with the firm in question, and for this purpose he essayed 
to open an English safe which had been sunk in the ground 
in a corner of the room. On the safe being opened there 
was exposed to view several bags of sovereigns, with some 
of which bags he discharged his debt, amounting to some 
few thousands, to the collector. 

The collector, on taking his bays of money, discovered 
that they were sealed, labelled, and dated as originally 
sent out by the National Bank three years ago, and his 
bags had not since been opened, but were in the same 
condition as originally sent out by the bank! After the 
debt was defrayed there remained several more bags of 
sovereigns in the safe. The owner must have lost several 
hundred pounds in interest. 

This is quite a common case. Egyptians and even 
Soudanese are hoarding gold on an extraordinary scale. 
Until the native learns to appreciate the value of the banks 
as safe custodians of his gold, Egypt will annually require 
more and more gold “to move the crops,’ and Europe will 
therefore be called upon accordingly.—Yours, etc., 

ARIMASPIAN. 





HALLGERD'S HAIR. 
(An unpublished Poem by Nora CHEsson.) 


** C*HAFTS are thick in the April air. 

Lend me a lock of thy yellow hair, 

Wife of mine whom I had to win 

Out of the hands of her nearest kin, 
Hallgerd, Hallgerd. 

Here | stand in my tower alone ; 

Look out and see how my foes come on. 

With a stringless bow I am undone, 


Hallgerd!’ 


“Though they come as thick as a swarm of bees, 

Honey they have not for me to seize. 

Nothing to do and nothing to say 

Have women watching men wound and slay, 
Gunnar, Gunnar. 

Why should I stem the tide of blood, 

Or waste my hair for Gunnar’s good ? 

For you my questions are too shrewd, 
Gunnar.” 


“My foes are nearer; they multiply. 
Lend me thy hair or else I die. 
Closer and closer grows the trap. 
Behold, my life is within thy lap, 

Hallgerd, Hallgerd! 
Like a rat ina trap I soon shall fare 
Unless thou lendest thy yellow hair 
For ladder out of the window there, 
Hallgerd.” 


“IT have knotted my hair with silken twine. 
Loose it I will not for need of thine. 
Never again shalt thou see it shed 
Upon my bosom and on thy bed, 
Gunnar, Gunnar. 

Once, for my silence, thou didst smite 

Me on the cheek in pride of might. 

For that same blow shalt thou die to-night, 
Gunnar.” 


Sorrow befall thee who bore the blow: 
Gunnar of Lithend lieth low. 
Sorrow befall thee, Gunnar’s wife, 
Shame and sorrow and long, long life, 
Hallgerd, Hallgerd! 
Scorn for thy garment shalt thou wear ; 
After thee shame as a shadow fare. 
Blood is upon thy yellow hair, 
Hallgerd ! 
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LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
THE SAINT OF THE PéELITES.* 


By Herpert Paut, M.P. 


LTHOUGH Sidney Herbert died in middle life 
more than forty-five years ago, no biography of 
him was published till the other day. Now thatit has 
come, it is complete, perhaps too complete. Time 
removes molehills, if not mountains, and everyone has 
not Lord Stanmore’s enthusiasm for bureaucratic 
details. Like most modern Lives this might well have 
been shortened, and Lord Stanmore has had abundant 
opportunities of shortening it, inasmuch as he has been 
engaged upon it for at least fifteen years. Nevertheless, 
he has produced a very interesting book, of which the 
most interesting part is evidently drawn from the 
copious store of letters preserved by his father, Lord 
Aberdeen. This correspondence is invaluable to politi- 
cians, and will be found, despite Mr. Morley’s exhaustive 
work, to throw fresh light upon the many-sided mind of 
Gladstone. Herbert and Gladstone were both pupils 
and disciples of Peel. But when their master was 
taken away from their head they developed sharp 
differences of opinion and joined in that jarring con- 
flict of discordant elements which, under Lord Aber- 
deen, the Peelites became. A personal quarrel with 
Sidney Herbert was indeed impossible. The beautiful 
portrait by George Richmond prefixed to the first 
volume of this book is the fit index of a character as 
nearly faultless as anything mortal can be—lofty, un- 
selfish, generous, and true. Everyone who knew 
Sidney Herbert loved him, Gladstone certainly not the 
least. But when Gladstone was Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer he ceased officially to be human and treated 
those of his colleagues who prop sed to spend public 
money as a tigress treats men whom she suspects of 
designs upon her whelps. Unfortunately he was to 
some extent overruled by Palmerston and the rest of 
the Cabinet, so that millions were voted for sham 
fortifications and taxes were thrown into the sea. 
Sidney Herbert resigned and died while the struggle in 
the Cabinet was still raging. Gladstone lived to see the 
futility of the reckless expenditure which he could not 
entirely check. 

Lord Stanmore expresses the opinion that if 
Sidney Herbert had lived he would have become Prime 
Minister. “Ec dwavec rov pibov dvevéynac ovK Exet eheyxor. 
He soars into a dimness beyond the reach of refuta- 
tion. It is much better to be good than clever, and 
Sidney Herbert was both. But, though rocked and 
dandled into a legislator, enduwed with an ample 
fortune, provided with a safe seat in the House of 
Commons as soon as he left the university, full 
of public spirit, and gifted with an_irre- 
sistible charm of manner, he had neither great 
ability nor a strong will. His correspondence with 
Sir James Graham is quite comic in its picture of 
rival irresolution. Palmerston and Gladstone, mutually 
and diametrically opposed, knew their own minds ; 
Herbert and Graham, meaning to agree, vainly 
attempted to know each other’s. In one thing 





* Sipney HERBERT, Lorp HERBERT or LEA: A Memoir, 
By Lord Stanmore. 2 vols, London: John Murray, 


they never wavered, their hatred of ‘‘ the Jew and the 
Jockey,” Disraeli and Derby. Coming from different 
races, from various rungs of the social scale, the four- 
teenth Earl of Derby and the first Earl of Beaconsfield 
made precisely the same impression upon upright and 
high-principled statesmen. 

At Harrow Sidney Herbert was a prig, which is, 
perhaps, on the whole, the best thing that a boy can 
be. At Oxford he did nothing in particular, ex- 
cept win golden opinions from all sorts of people. 
Among his warmest admirers was Sir Robert Peel, who 
made him Secretary of the Admiralty in 1841 and took 
him into the Cabinet as Secretary at War in 1845. His 
first important proposal at the War Office was a 
reactionary one and would have startled the public if 
the Government had not been defeated in June, 1846, 
before it became generally known that conscription was 
in the air. As Lord Stanmore says: ‘‘ The intentions 
of the Government had been so well concealed that it 
wil, I believe, be a surprise to many to learn that Sir 
Robert Peel had resolved on so great a change in the 
English rural life of that day as the resuscitation of the 
militia, or on so unpopular a step as resort to ballot for 
enlistment in its ranks.” But Sidney Herbert’s real 
connection with the army began at the time of the 
Crimean War. Lord Aberdeen had restored him to 
his old office, in which he was subordinate to the 
Duke of Newcastle as Secretary of State. The 
Secretary at War, however, was responsible for the 
finance of the department, and to Sidney Herbert 
belongs the credit of choosing Miss Florence Nightin- 
gale to supervise the nurses in the military hospital 
at Scutari. Miss Nightingale has so long been, most 
justly and deservedly, an English heroine that the dif- 
ficulty of dealing with her, which fell upon Herbert, 
has been ignored or suppressed. It was very great. 
If Miss Nightingale had not been indispensable, she 
would have been impossible. Her own services were 
priceless. But, excepting a few personal friends, it was 
not in her to acknowledge the services of anyone else, 
and it seems to have been her fixed idea that no lady 
save herself was fit to be a nurse at all. 

***T have mentioned,’ says Lord Stanmore, ‘ on a previous 
page that, satisfied that the value of the nurses’ services 
was proved, and fully ag, pve by the military 
and medical authorities, Mr. Herbert, in view of the 
greatly increased and increasing number of patients at 
Scutari, and acting, as he thought, on wishes implied in the 
letters he had received, despatched a second party of 
nurses to attend upon the sick and wounded there. No 

' misgivings as to their welcome crossed his mind. Great, 
therefore, was his dismay when the mail, arriving on 

December 24, revealed to him that the step which he had 

taken, as he supposed in accordance with Miss Nightingale’s 

wishes, only incurred her most gee denunciation. She 
wrote to Mr. Herbert that he had sacrificed the cause so 
neat her heart, that he had sacrificed her, and had sacrificed 
his own written word to a popular cry, that conditions were 
imposed on her which rendered the object for which she was 
employed unattainable, that the quartering of the new 

arrivals was a physical impossibility, their employment a 

moral impossibility, and that of course these unoccupied 

women would go to the devil.” . Meanwhile Miss 

Nightingale sent home her resignation, and announced that 

she only remained at Scutari until superseded,” 

Among these unoccupied women whose destiny 
Miss Nightingale so confidently predicted was Miss 
Mary Stanley, daughter of a distinguished bishop, sister 
of a still more distinguished dean, and quite the most 
capable of all the capable women sent out to Miss 
Nightingale’s assistance, with the possible exception of 
Miss Shaw Stewart. Writing from Therapia on the 








24th of December, 1854, Miss Stanley tells Mr. Herbert 
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that ‘‘ Florence requested me formally, in the presence 
of Dr. Cumming and Mr. Bracebridge, to succeed her 
atonce. 1 refused this most decidedly, for every 
reason.” Herbert was perhaps the man in all England 
best qualified to deal with a woman of Miss Nightin- 
gale’s powerful and intolerant character. His tact 
and patience were infinite, his courtesy unfailing. He 
never wrote a word of reproach, or even of self-justifi- 
cation, and at last his sympathetic urbanity prevailed. 
But in fairness to his memory Lord Stanmore’s im- 
partial statement of the case should be taken as con- 
clusive : 

“It is impossible to speak in too high terms of Miss 
Nightingale’s great qualities and equally great work, but as 
every medal has its reverse and every p.cture its shadows 
it cannot be denied that these great capacities were accom- 
panied, as they often are, especially in women, by a jealous 
impatience of any rival authority and an undue intolerance 
ot all opposition or difference of opinion. The very vehe- 
mence of zeal which enabled her to perform so much led 
her to exaggerate the faults of those who disagreed with 
her. She gave full rein to the promptings of a somewhat 
censorious spirit. In the whole of her voluminous corre- 
spondence with Sidney Herbert I look in vain for praise 
or approval of any individual except herself, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bracebridge, and two doctors. Everyone else, high and 
low, male and female, Lord Stratford, Lord Raglan, Lady 
Stratford, Miss Stanley and all Miss Stanley’s companions, 
Lord Wiiliam Paulet, Dr. Smith, Dr. Hail, Dr. Cumming, 
Dr. Menzies, Mr. Filder, Mr. Wreford, and hosts of inferior 
officers and others, including all her own staff, ‘except 
about 16,’ are denounced with the utmost vigour of expres- 
sion, not merely as inefficient but as utterly incompetent 
and incapable. She indeed went so far as to say. and that 
more than once, that she herself and five others (the Brace- 
bridges and doctors aforesaid) were the only people who 
cared at all for the sick or had done anythiug tor their 
relief.” 


To Sidney Herbert himself Miss Nightingale ultimately 
relented, such is the power of kindness. But not to 
others. ‘‘ Among all the men here is there one really 
anxious forthe good of these hospitals, one who is not 
an insincere animal at the bottom, who is not thinking 
of goirg in with the winning side, whichever that is? 
I de believe that of all those who have been concerned 
in the fate of these miserable sick, you and I and 
Bracebridge are the only ones who really cared for 
them.” This was written on 5th February, 1855. More 
than a year afterwards, when he had been at least 
twelve months out of office, Sidney Herbert wrote to 
her on another subject in language of equal gentleness 
and wisdom : 


“You snovld disprove Mr. Fitzgerald’s statements, not 
characterise them. If you satisfy the reader that his state- 
men's are unfounded, he will supply the inference that Mr. 
Fi zgerald is a calumniator, and his assertions libels or 
lies, and he will be the more likely to do so because you do 
not, for your calmness will have inspired him with confi- 
dence in the accuracy of your statements.” 


Sidney Herbert’s politics are hard to define, but he 
was fond of the fence. The Conference at Vienna in 
1855 raised the question whether Russia’s terms were 
sufficient or not. The English and French representa- 
tives, Lord John Russell and M. Drouyn de Lhuys, 
thought they were. Palmerston and Louis Napoleon 
took the opposite view. An independent Liberal gave 
notice of a motion in the House of Commons that 
peace ought to have been made. Upon this notice 
Herbert wrote to his wife that though ‘‘there was 
every reason why Mr. Milner Gibson’s motion should 
not have been brought forward, there could be no 
doubt that his position was founded on truth, for the 
Russians offered us better terms than we asked, and 
the Government ought to have closed with them 
especially when our own Plenipotentiary and the 
French approved of them.” If it be true, as Selden 





remarks, that ‘‘Aye or No never settled any ques- 
tion,” there are certainly very few questions which can 
be settled by simply saying Aye and No. From sucha 
vacillating nature it is not surprising, though it is 
distressing, that so heinous a libel on brave, honour- 
able men as this passage in a letter to G'adstone should 
have proceeded : ‘‘They (the Manchester School) 
are damaged on the subject of peace. They are held 
to prefer cotton to honour, and so they do. Nobody 
will listen to Bright on the subject of peace. It is not 
that his advice is suspected, but it is known to be 
valueless, because he starts from a different point, and 
has different objects from his countrymen. On this 
subject he is not an Englishman.” The last sentence is 
nonsense. The others are unworthy of a statesman, 
unfair and untrue. Oa the behaviour of the Zimes and 
now Sir William Russell, 
Herbert was not more moderate, though he may have 
had more excuse. ‘‘I trust,” he wrote to Gladstone, 
after the fall of Sebastopol— 


“Ttrust the Army will lynch the Zimes-correspoudent 
when they read his letter of yesterday. I thiuk it the most 
scandalous performance I ever read. While he admits that 
he cannot get satisfactory evidence of any details, he brings 
the most serious and disgraceful accusations against officers 
aud men wh», under circumstances of desperate danger, 
were risking and laying down their lives. lt they 
were to hang Mr. Russell (alas! there are no Pictons in our 
army) I believe the public here wou'd be very well pleased, 
provided the 7Zmes tound another man wh» could amuse 
them as well.” 


That Mr. Russell was always discreet few would 
affirm. But it is incontestable that his letters revealed 
serious deficiencies in the commissariat and contributed 
to its radical reform. 

In his estimate of Palmerston’s ‘‘Irish bragga- 
docio” Herbert does not materially differ from Glad- 
stone, who said in 1856, with rare humour, that 
Palmerston ‘‘not only made the House of Commons 
deunk, but made them drunk on_ ginger-beer.” 
Says Sidney Herbert, in a more serious vein, 
‘* Palmerston seems to have flourished much at Man- 
chester, and the papers are in a chorus of delight at a 
man making three commonplace speeches in one day. 
I confess to being surprised also at any man being able 
to make three speeches with scarcely an idea in one of 
them.” The fact is that Palmerston owed more to his 
enemies than to himself, as, for example, ‘‘ Lord Bath 
has been going about saying that the Government 
were sure to be turned out, as the Foreign Ministers 
were all going to muve against Palmerston. If they do 
they will set him up to all time. Even Lord Heytes- 
bury, wi» is no adnirer of his, answered that if 
anything could make him support Palmerston that 
would, for he should resent any such interference, as 
would the whole country. The mere suspicion ot 
such complic:ty saved him on the Greek question.” 
Lord Stanmore’s own judgment upon ‘‘ Pam” has 
at least the merit of ** Remarkable 


its war correspondent, 


Originality : 


himself for the loyalty with which he adhered 
to friends and followers, even when little de- 
serving it, he looked on Mr. Gladstone’s sudden 


volte-face with distrust.” ‘*Mr. Gladstune’s sudden 
volie-face” is an odd way of describing a change so 
slow and gradual that it began long before 1846 and 
continued loog ater 1859. Was Palmerston loyal to 
Lord John Russell when he served under him? Was 
he loyal to Gladstone when he wrote to the Queen and 
denounced his own Chancellor of the Exchequer? But 
Lord Stanmore, for some reason or other, s?ldom loses 
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an opportunity of exalting him at Gladstone’s expense. 
And yet he quotes words of Palmerston’s own which are 
more injurious to his reputation as a statesman than 
_Gladstone’s fiercest diatribes, all, by the way, levelled at 
his foreign policy before Palmerston took up the Italian 
cause. Look, for instance, at the following passage 
from a letter, written in 1861, which Lord Stanmore con- 


Dis 


siders to show a “‘ larger foresight than Gladstone’s 


‘*It was not a bad dodge of Seward and Lincoln to try to 
get away all our spare muskets from Canada, with the 
intention of being more easily able afterwards to threaten us 
with a quarrel without danger to themselves.” 


After all, the man who understood Palmerston best 
was Peel. Perhaps the man who understood Glad- 
stone worst was Herbert. In 1857 he wrote: 


“Gladstone’s position is becoming every day more diffi- 
cult, and in my opinion the result more certain. I take it 
there is frequent communication with Lord Derby, and I do 
not see how he can ever effect a reconciliation with the 
Liberal Party, or break through the meshes in which I fear 
he has involved himself with his frieads opposite.” 


In prophecy, that most gratuitous kind of human 
error, Sidney Herbert was not more fortunate than 
other politicians or than other men. Thirteen years 
before the great Act of 1870 he said to Lord Aberdeen, 
‘* Education no Government can grapple with.” But 
perhaps Dr. Clifford would say so still. As a critic of 
individual statesmen Sidney Herbert, though far from 
being infallible, was superior to Sir James Graham, 
who in 1859 wrote of John Bright some sentences 
quite monumental in their perversity : 


“ Noisy John is toopen his Reform Bill in detail at Brad- 
ford this evening. He thus gives to his opponents every 
advautage. He is very rash it he really desires to carry his 
measure ; he is very dishonest if, not intending to carry it, 
he himself takes the surest means of rendering it abortive.” 


This was the occasion on which Bright declared for 
household suffrage, adopted by Disraeli, and made the 
law of the land, in 1867. Noisy John knew what he 
was about a good deal better than fussy James. It is, 
indeed, impossible to read these volumes, though 
evidently possible to have written them, without seeing 
that the future of England was with the Radical Party, 
who were in advance of their age. Herbert was for 
his time an army reformer and went so far as to pro- 
pose the abolition of purchase in the higher ranks : 


“ But the strongest objections to the plan were those of 
the Prince Consort,who at once perceived that it must 
transfer the control of promotion and military appointments 
from the Commander-in-Chief to the Secretary of State, that 
is to say, to Parliament.” 


Disraeli used to say that if the Prince Consort had 
lived he would have succeeded where George the Third 
failed and restored personal government in England. 
This incorrigible old country, resenting German tuition, 
preferred to govern itself. 

As a politician Sidney Herbert, though he fancied 
himself a Liberal, was an aristocratic Conservative, 
though he had recurrent impulses of mild sympathy with 
slow progress. As a country gentleman and a friend he 
was blameless without being insipid, the Sir Charles 
Grandison of real life. He was not destitute of humour: 


“* We have the prospect of an abundant harvest here, with 
no more complaint on the part of the farmers than serves 
to relieve them of too heavy a sense of obligation to Pro- 
vidence,” 


Although he was never the legal owner of Wilton, his 
elder brother Lord Pembroke, who survived him six 
months, lived continuously abroad, and the tenants on 
the Wilton estate had the immense advantage of an 
absolutely perfect neighbour in Sidney Herbert. Respect- 
fully dissenting as I do from the whole theory which 





confounds class with caste, | quote at length Lord 
Stanmore’s most interesting description of Sidney Her- 
bert’s demeanour, the demeanour ofa Christian gentle- 
man, if ever there was one: 

“ Few things are more repulsive toa really well-bred man 
or woman than the airs by which no small proportion of 
those in fashionable society seek to impress on others their 
own immense superiority, aad the insignificance of those of 
slightly inferior social standing with whom they may be 
conversing. This is often done with a skill and tact (sic) 
which avoid overt transgression of the laws of politeness, but 
which do not make its ostentatious condescension the more 
tolerable. [Tolerable to whom? Why should anybody 
care ?| Sidney Herbert could effectually repel really arrogant 
presumption, when occasion required it; but with those who 
were only unconventional and ignoraat, not intentionally 
offensive, he never allowed himself to betray by word, look, 
or gesture that their manners were not those of the best 
society, or their knowledze of the world inferior to his own. 
Never was the truth of Dr, Johnson’s distinction between 
courtesy and politeness more strikingly illustrated. And 
this courtesy was enhanced, and in some circumstances 
perhaps only rendered possible by a sweetness of —— 
which no provocation seemed to have power to ruffle. The 
petty worries of life, which so often excite a display of 
irritation and anger, seemed to be regarded by him as 
sources of amusement, and its graver vexations and mistior 
tunes were always met with cheerlulness and courage.” 

Sidney Herbert’s religion controlled his public as 
well as his private life. ‘‘ The truth is,” he wrote in 
1847, ‘‘ we have governed Ireland always according to 
the maxims of expediency, and 1am moreand more con- 
vinced every day that in politics, as in everything else, 
nothing can be right which is not in accordance with 
the spirit of the Gospel, which is a rule of life for high 
as well as low.” At the same time he observed that 
‘one cannot live long in Rome without acknowledging 
the justice of Lord Clarendon’s remark that of all 
classes and professions clergymen make the worst 
administrators of public affairs.” In ecclesiastical] 
matters, often essentially irreligious, Sidney Herbert 
was not ahead of his generation, though he opposed 
the absurd Ecclesiastical Titles Act and deprecated 
the prosecution of the Essayists and Reviewers : 

“ Publicopinion is the true corrective of these errors. At 
present the whole feeling of the community is against a man 
who eats the bread of the Church and undermines her 
doctrines. He is looked upon as a faithless servant and a 
traitor to his vows, and his doctrines are discredited with 
him.” 

It did not occur to this eloquent and accomplished, 
if not very clear-headed Churchman, that there were no 
errors to correct, or that Dr. Temple and his colleagues 
were the most loyal ministers of the Establishment, 
because they proclaimed boldly what all educated 
Protestants now admit to be true. 

Sidney Herbert almost died in harness, for it was 
only a few weeks before his death that he resigned the 
Secretaryship of State for War in the Government of 
Lord Palmerston. His removal to the peers as Lord 
Herbert of Lea had not availed to relieve him from the 
pressure of duties too heavy for his strength. On this 
subject Lord Stanmore is extremely pessimistic, and 
proves a good deal too much. If his picture of a 
Cabinet Minister’s life were accurate, no ordinary man 
could endure it for six months. Even Sidney Herbert, 
an extraordinarily conscientious man with a thoroughly 
bad constitution, sat in three Cabinets, and survived 
his third appointment for two years. None the less he 
was a victim to duty as he understood it, though the 
fascinating correspondence first published by Lord 
Stanmore has finally established Gladstone’s position 
as the greatest Chancellor of the Exchequer that 





England ever had, 
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THE ACT OF GOD. 


THe Lire oF Pasteur. By René Vallery-Radot. 
from the French by Mrs. R. L. Devonshire. 
Archibald Constable and Co. 7s. 6d. net. 

To two men in the last century, Darwin and Pasteur, it 

fell to inaugurate a revolution in thought, so vast that 

even now we can only dimly realise its extent, and to live 
to see the revolution accomplished and fruitful. In 

Darwin's case it is doubtful whether anyone could have 

foreseen the immensity of the change he has made; to 

Pasteur it was given to realise the potentialities of his 

discovery from the outset. He arrived deductively at his 

theory as by the vision of a prophet, gave his life to its 
demonstration and, before he died, the gigantic upheaval 
ke had wrought had settled down to the level common- 
place of everyday life. It is not too much to say that he 
has abolished—not in medicine alone—the thought con- 
nuted by the phrase “the Act of God.” What seemed 
before his day the hand of Deity—inevitable, inexorable— 
he has taught us to know as His method merely, a pheno- 
menon that can be avoided like any other of which we 
know the workings. What this change of attitude—again 
not in medicine only—will do to benefit mankind seems 
like utterly io dwarf all that has been done. Yet, through 
Pasteur’s work, directly or indirectly, already scores of 
thousands of lives have been saved or made happy. Anti- 
septic and (its logical development) aseptic surgery alone 
must be credited with such a number; but the triumphs 
of surgery are small in comparison with all that has been 
done and will be done in the rational treatment and the 
prevention of infectious or epidemic disease. There can 
be little doubt that tuberculosis, malaria, cholera, typhoid, 
and a host of other like scourges of the race will become 
rare. The medical student of the future will hasten to see 

a case of consumption, as to-day he is eager to see a case 

of child-bed fever or as, in the writer's day (before the 

anti-vaccinationist exercised his sway), he was to see a 

case of small-pox. 

The history (“ causae rerum” as wel! as “ annales ”) of 
Pasteur’s work is well and lwcidly drawn in this book. His 
father had been a soldier in the 3rd Regiment of the Line, 
“the brave amongst the brave,” had fought through the 
campaign with Espoz y Mina in the Peninsula, and had 
been one of the heroes in the Titanic struggle at Arcis- 
sur-Aube, earning in three years the Cross and the rank 
of sergeant-major. After the deposition of Napoleon he 
resumed his former trade as a tanner, married, and had 
five children, of whom Louis (born in 1822) was the third. 
Throughout kis married life this man showed the quiet, 
cheerful spirit of self-effacement which one likes to think 
is the soldier’s virtue; every personal thought gave way 
tu ‘his children’s welfare ; and if he was rewarded by the 
passionate devotion of a son of genius, sure never genius 
had a father more deservine of it. Nor does the mother 
seem to have been less self-sacrificing. It must have been 


Translated 
London: 


' parental love and the yearning for knowledge characteris- 


tic, one imagines, of a peasant of the Republic that 
prompted their anxiety for the education of their children 
in Louis’s case, for at no time during his student career 
did he attract much attention for anything but slow, if 
thorough, work and a marked talent for art; yet from 
early days ke was destined for the Ecole Normale and 
went for the preparatory course to Paris before he was 
sixteen years old. Home-sickness on his part, yearning 
for their boy on the parents’, brought him back in a 
month, and he finished his preparatory course at Besan- 
con, nearer home. When, in the end, he settled at Paris, 
it was, even then, only those who_knew him intimately 
who saw in him any unusual promise. In his Bachelor of 
Science examination his chemistry work was marked 
“médiocre,” and out of twenty-two candidates for the 
Ecole Normale ke was ranked only fifteenth. 

The next converging thread of his fate was that it 
fell to him to attend Dumas’s lectures in chemistry, and 
there he found at once his line. Though still not dis- 


tinguishing himself in class work in any unusual degre> 


a 








his thoroughness and his desire to prove all things for 
himself, attracted the notice of one of his teachers, 
Balard, who secured him for his laboratory assistant: a 
fellow-assistant, Laurent, awoke in him a dormant interest 
in crystallography ; that led him to the study of, what he 
calls in a letter to his father, “a fine series of combina- 
tions, all very easily crystallised, tartaric acid and the 
tartrates”; to the causal differences in the behaviour of 
these isomeric bodies; and so at one bound to fame in 
the chemistry world. In the hunt, in which he ransacked 
a great part of Europe, for the genesis of the tartaric 
acids, and for a means of their artificial manufacture, 
occurs the first hint of the researches with which his 
name will be for ever linked, viz., the discovery of the 
peculiar action of a special mould on one of the forms; 
and it was at this time that he observed the method of 
repair in a broken crystal so analogous to the repair 
of a wound in organised tissue, which may yet perhaps 
be fruitful. In crystallography he thought he had found 
his destiny, and to the end of his life we find him hanker- 
ing to return to the study and to the large theories he had 
formed therein. But the fates saw otherwise. He was 
appointed Professor of Chemistry and Dean of the Lille 
School, in the country of distilleries. | His administrative 
abilities, remarkable here as always elsewhere, and his 
enthusiasm to help others to knowledge, made the school 
at once a famous one. His readiness to serve brought 
distillers to him to ask his advice about the diseases of 
beer and wine, and their appeal started him definitely on 
the systematic investigation of fermentation. Notebooks 
show that he had before this been thinking on the subject, 
and it is certain that, long before he demonstrated it by 
infallible proofs, Pasteur had formed the theory that fer- 
mentation was a phenomenon of life, due to the admission 
of living organisms almost omnipresent. He saw the im- 
portance of his discovery from the first, as he wrote to 
his father in 1860: “it is the future reserved to these 
great results . . opening such entirely new vistas in 
physiology. I have dared to say so, for at these heights 
all sense of personality disappears. . . . God grant 
that by my persevering labours I may bring a little stone 
to the frail and ill-assured edifice of our knowledge of 
these deep mysteries of life and death, where all our 
intellects have failed.” He knew that this demonstration 
of the practical ubiquity of the microbe had put an end 
to “spontaneous generation,” and with its death had 
opened the path to the understanding of putrefaction and 
of infectious disease. Dumas and Biot both tried to <is- 
suade him from following on the trail on which he had 
begun ; but, oddly enough, it’ was Dumas who, all uncon- 
sciously, impelled him still nearer to the goal by inducing 
him:to study the causes of the silkworm disease, which 
had well-nigh ruined that industry. This problem he 
solved by a beautiful series of experiments; and he had 
thrust on him next the questions of chicken cholera and of 
anthrax. These, too, he solved by work which has never 
been surpassed for brilliance or for patience; and now 
the whole field of preventive medicine lay open before 
him. By this time he had the exquisite satisfaction of 
seeing the fruits of his work in the antiseptic systems of 
Lister and of Alphonse Guérin resulting in benefits, even 
in this crude stage, hardly to be measured. It is but jus- 
tice to Pasteur to point out that he quite early advised 
the system of asepsis, 7.¢., prevention of sepsis, which 
has to-day taken the place of antisepsis—i.e., the destruc- 
tion of sepsis—and, indeed, practised it daily in his 
laboratory experiments on putrefaction and in his work on 
disease in the living subject. 

The last and the crowning step was his discovery of 
the means of averting hydrophobia. Splendid as the dis- 
covery was, daring as was the perpetual experimentation 
on rabid dogs, the courage that was needed to inoculate 
a human being for the first time was more splendid still. 
He had one medical man, Vulpian, to support him; but it 
is to be remembered that a great part of the profession was 
still sneering at the mere chemist who presumed to teach 
doctors their work ; that there were a host of people ready 
and eager to attribute to him, if by any chance he failed, 
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the death he was trying to avert, before one can realise 
the magnificent audacity of this action under the eyes of 
all Europe, or the sleepless agony of the watching before 
success was assured. But he triumphed, and now no 
reasonable man doubts that hydrophobia, if taken in time, 
is a preventible disease. 

Of all men, the life of the true man of science is 
probably the most inspiring to his fellow-men. He who 
“covets truth,” who at her bidding abandons without a 
murmur his most cherished theories, breathes an atmo- 
sphere rarer and larger than ours in the street, which yet 
we are privileged to share while we read his story. Free 
from all self-seeking, his whole life is necessarily of a 
piece ; he does not live in shreds and patches: the petti- 
nesses of life affect him not, “from the contagion of the 
world’s slow stain he is secure.” And Pasteur’s life was 
one piece with his work. Filled with 

“The inexorable desire 

Which whoso knoweth shall neither faint nor weep.” 
“travailler” was his watchword as a boy; “il faut 
travailler” was on his lips as he lay dying at 
the age of seventy. Devoted son, loving  hus- 
band, wise an tender father, entirely self-effacing 
friend to individuals as to all mankind,  scrupu- 
lously conscientious in  business—a more perfect 
character can hardly have been. The blot—and it is 
almost endearing, blot though it is, as bringing him nearer 
to us, the general—was a somewhat unphilosophic sus- 
ceptibility to ill-natured attack, and (what was part of the 
same failing perhaps, accentuated by heredity and early 
training) a total inability to see anv right on the Prussian 
side in the war of 1870, a fault which led to undignified 
action then and later. 

The translation is thoroughly well done, and the 
book is admirable as a whole, save that towards the end, 
when the author is recounting by pages the honours paid 
to Pasteur, and the speeches made by him and others, 
there is a flavour of the daily newspaper. In England, 
where anti-vivisection has so loud a voice, one fears that 
the ordinary conception of Pasteur is of a man, if not 
cruel, at least cold and hard. Such a book is therefore 
needed ; hero-worship though it may be, it is yet tem- 
pered with reason, and will convince, as a demonstrably 
true picture of a great genius, a Titanic industry and a 
love surpassed by neither. 





CHRISTIANITY AND PAGANISM. 


THE GENTILE AND THE JEW. 2 vols. The First Age of Chris- 
tianity and the Church, By J. J. Dollinger. London: 
Gibbings. 1906. 

THE greatest Catholic scholar and, with the possible ex- 
ception of Rosmini and Newman, the most commanding 
figure of the Roman Church during the nineteenth cen- 
tury is fairly well known in England; but it would be 
dcing a greater service to his fame and to scholarship to 
translate the works of his later days or Friedrich’s massive 
bicgraphy than to reprint translations of writings .which 
date from the years in which he was still dominated by 
many of the narrowing influences of his youth, and which 
are now in a greater or less degree antiquated. 

The two works recently republished date from the 
closing years of Déllinger’s pre-critical period, which ends 
about 1860. Inthe three chief products of his pen which 
preceded them, namely, his handbook to Church History, 
his epoch-making study of the morals and theology of the 
Reformation, and his defence of Hippolytus, he showed 
himself the unflinching champion not only of the Church, 
but of tradition. The present volumes continue and close 
the succession of his purely orthodox writings. As in the 
case of several other of his works, the plan of which they 
form part was never completed. It was his intention to 
return to his earliest theme, and in the light of fuller 
knowledge to depict the history of the Church on a large 
canvas. The first and more important of these works 
was designed to form the background of the picture, and 
its original title was “The Vestibule of Christianity.” 
Appearing exactly half a century ago, the work was de- 





scribed by its author as the first attempt at a complete 
representation of pagan religion, philosophy and morals. 
To glance through these volumes is to be reminded of the 
immense progress that has since been made in our know- 
ledge of the subjects with which they deal, and of the 
changed standpoint from which they are now studied. As 
the title indicates, Déllinger presents the ancient world 
as an introduction to the history of Christianity, whereas 
we now study it in and for itself, without presuppositions 
and with the aid of comparative religion and other instru- 
ments of interpretation. ‘The work is written direct from 
the sources, and the notes reveal the erudition that 
amazes us in all our author’s writings; and an enormous 
amount of valuable and curious information is collected 
in reference to oracles, mysteries, ritual, superstition, 
morals, and other aspects of life. But a dark shadow 
hangs over the book, for its author is convinced that the 
pagan world was incorrigibly wicked. He reiterates over 
and over again that religion had no connection with 
morality, that the conception of purity was unknown, that 
the philosophers were nearly as much the slaves of super- 
stition and evil practices as the common herd, that the 
position of women was everywhere degraded, that the 
best men, like Marcus and Epictetus, were unhappy or 
selfish ; in a word, that the world was dark and in sore 
need of illumination. An equally grave fault is the 
author’s complete disregard of the results of science and 
criticism which, though at that time still in their infancy, 
should have prevented him from referring to the Flood 
as an historical event, and have warned him that the 
history of the Jews cannot be taken bodily from the 
pages of the Old Testament. Despite these grave faults, 
however, the book retains real value owing to its immense 
accumulation of material in reference to the darker side 
of the life of the ancient world, and of facts which must 
be borne in mind in estimating the effects of Christianity 
as a moral agent. 

The second work can hardly be said to have merited 
reprinting, for the study of Christian origins has advanced 
so far and so fast in the last fifty years that the discussions 
in these pages wear a curiously far-off look. The chief 
interest of the book is to be found in the light it throws 
o: Déllinger’s attitude towards the rapacy at the time 
of its composition. Only a year later “The Church and 
the Churches ” was to mark the beginning of his departure 
from the attitude of unquestioning traditionalism which 
he had hitherto defended with unrivalled learning, and 
the first step along the road the milestones of which are 
the “ Papal Fables,” “Janus,” the lectures on Reunion 
and the attack on Jesuit casuistry. 





JOHN EVELYN OF WOTTON. 


Tue Diary oF JoHN Evetyn. With an Introduction and Notes. 
By Austin Dobson. In Three Volumes. London: Mac- 
millan. 31s. 6d. net. 

Tue bi-centenary of the death of John Evelyn, who died 

in February, 1706, has been the occasion of two re-issues 

of the famous diary. The edition which was published in 

1879 was a simple re-issue of tthe edition of the diary 

and correspondence whick was published in 1827, with 

the addition of a good life of the diarist by Mr. H. B. 

Wheatley. The re-issue in that form wns due to the 

refusal by the possessor of the manuscript of the diary to 

allow its inspection. The 1879 edition has, we gather, been 
now re-published without alteration. The edition now 
under review is confined to the diary. It contains no 
life of Evelyn, but Mr. Dobson’s introduction, taken in 
conjunction with the diary itself, fulfils all the purposes of 

a formal biography. Mr. Dobson's edition is based on a 

later edition than that of 1827, though the variations 

between the texts of the various editions are not very 
material. Mr. Dobson’s notes are numerous and 


excellent and the portraits and other illustrations good 
and appropriate. We think the highest place among the 
editions of the diary must be assigned to this one. It 
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should be noted, however, as to two portraits in the second 
volume that the one at p. 191 is a portrait of Sandwich 
and not of Clarendon, and the one at p. 347 is a portrait 
of Clarendon and not of Sandwich. 

Evelyn is a man whom people, for the most part, con- 
cur in eulogising, and there is, in truth, much in him to 
eulogise. He did considerable public work of a useful 
kind, though he took no active part in politics ; his domes- 
tic life was irreproachable, he wrote respectably on many 
interesting subjects, and was a prominent member ol! 
the Royal Society. But he was neither a hero nor a saint. 
In 1641, when he had just attained twenty-one, foreseeing 
the advent of troublous times, he went abroad, and 
remained there until the month of October in that year. 
In November he set out to join the army of the King, but 
arriving at the time when Charles was about to retreat 
after the affair at Brentford, Evelyn was, to use his own 
words, “not permitted to stay longer than the 15th by 
reason of the army marching to Gloucester, which would 
have left both me and my brother exposed to ruin without 
any advantage to his Majesty.” 

In 1643 he obtained Charles’s permission again to 
travel, and leaving England towards the end of that year 
he remained abroad until the autumn of 1647. There 
after he took no part in the furtherance of the Royal cause 
until November, 1659, when, the Restoration being visibly 
near, he published his Apology for the King, by “a 
lover of peace and of his country.” 

At last the Restoration came. In what spirit Evelyn 
welcomed it may be judged from the following extract 
from the diary. “ Scot, Scroop, Cook, and Jones suffered 
the reward of their iniquities at Charing Cross, in sight of 
the place where they put to death their natural prince, and 
in the presence of the King, his son, whom they sought 
also to kill. I saw not the execution, but met their 
quarters, mangled and cut and reeking, as they were 
brought from the gallows in baskets on the hurdle. Oh! 
the miraculous providence of God.” And Evelyn after- 
wards refers to the stupendous and inscrutable judgments 
of God when the “carcasses” of Cromwell, Ireton, and 
Bradshaw were “ hanged on the gallows.” 

It is said by Mr. Dobson that the enthusiasm of Evelyn 
for such a monarch as Charles the Second must seem 
strange, but that the Charles of 1660 was not precisely 
the Charles of 1685. The plea will not hold water. 
Charles was the same man before the Restoration that 
he was after it. “When al] is done,” said Clarendon, 
before the Restoration, “and we have  lamente) 
and advised as we ought to do, we must. to 
others make the best of it, and put all the feir 
glosses and interpretations of innocent mirth upon it.” 
As Mr. Airy says, “the innocent mirth” included drink 
and incontinence. Evelyn himself, in a conversation 
with Pepys in 1667, referred to Charles’s seventeenth 
mistress abroad, but Evelvn used a coarser word. In the 
same conversation he talked of “the badness of the 
Government, where nothing but wickedness and wicked 
men and women command the King.” Yet Evelyn, who 
was a visitor at Euston in 1672, when the Duchess of 
Portsmouth commenced her long career of infamy, while 
denying that he had seen or heard of one scandalous 
episode which was alleged to have taken place there, 
acknow'edges to have witnessed some discreditable 
incidents which, he says, he observed with much curiosity. 
Again in 1683 Evelyn went with the King into the Duchess 
of Portsmouth’s dressing-room, “within her bedchamber, 
where she was in a morning loose garment, her ma‘d 
combing her, newly out of her bed, his Majesty and the 
gallants standing about her.” 

We take two short extracts from the vear 1688 : “ June 
13—Went to the Tower to see the Bishops. 14—Dined 
with the Lord Chancellor.” The Chancellor was Jeffreys. 
of whom Evelyn elsewhere savs that he was “of nature 
cruel and a slave of the Court.” 

We have no space for further extracts. But we 
ere unable to agree with Mr. Wheatley in according 
an “almost perfect character” to Evelyn. 





AD CLERUM. 


THE APOCALYPSE OF ST. JoHN. The Greek Text. 
duction, notes, and indices. By 
D.D. London: Macmillan. 15s 
EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 

notes and addenda, By the late Brooke 
D.D., D.C.L. London: Macmillan. tos, 6d. 

Dr. Swete makes the task easier fcr the writer of a notice 
of his book, for in the preface he states the purpose which 
he had before him in his work, and so provides one test 
by which we may try it. He has laboured at this edition 
of the Apocalypse for the sake of those who have to teach 
others, but who have neither ability to procure nor leisure 
to read a multitude of books; and in the volume before 
us he has gathered together the results of many men’s 
researches and learning. But why did he think it well to 
spend so much time and labour on this particular book 
of the New Testament? Because he believes that the 
Apocalypse, 


With intro- 
Henry Barclay Swete, 


THE The Greek Text With 


Westcott, 


Foss 


“Offers to the pastors of the Church an unrivalled store 
of Christian teaching, if only the book is approached with 
an assurance of its prophetic character, chastened by a 

frank acceptance of the light which the growth of know- 

ledge has cast, and will continue to cast upon it.” 
Let us take the latter point first, and see what Dr. Swete 
has to teach us. There is nothing more needed by the 
Christian teacher nowadays than the readiness to say 
about many things “I don’t know,” or “I am not certain,” 
however hard it may be sometimes to do so; anJ with this 
the power to say about other things, “I know it, and this 
is how I know it.” Now, if we summarise some of the 
results arrived at in the lengthy introduction to this 
volume, we have an object lesson as to the way in which 
the scholarly seeker after truth approaches a few of the 
problems which such a book as the Apocalypse presents. 

Is the book a literary unity? Many scholars are 


doubtful about the point ; and it is only after an elaborate 


exposition of different views that reasons are given fo: 
concluding that the question ought to be answered in the 
affirmative. 

While paying due deference to “the great authority 
of Westcott, Lightfoot, and Hort,” Dr. Swete differs from 
their opinion as tu the early date of the book, and believes 
that it belongs to the last years of the reign of Domitian 
(90-96). 

If the question be asked, Who was the author of the 
book ? the answer is that the wwriter’s inclination is 
towards the traditional view that the author of the 
Apocalypse was the Apostle John; but he desires to keep 
an open mind on the question. “It is best frankly to con- 
fess the uncertainty which besets the present state of our 
knowledge.” 

We quote these points as illustrations of carefulness 
in stating results ; but no one can work through the intro 
duction without understanding something of the method 
and spirit of reverent scholarship by which these conclu 
sions are reached. 

We have only space to say further, that in his copious 
notes Dr. Swete does much to justify his claim as to the 
store of Christian teaching contained in this most difficult 
book, and that its difficulties become less in the light 
which he casts upon it. 

The Epistle tv the Ephesians is a composite volume. 
The Greek Text, with its notes, is the only portion which 
was left complete by the late Bishop of Durham, and the 
outline introduction, as well as the addenda, are partly 
drawn from stray notes found among the Bishop’s papers, 
partly from some of his published writings, and partly from 
the works of other scholars. The editor of the collection, 
Mr. J. M. Schulhof, of Clare College, has done his work 
well ; and if it is necessarily rather scrappy, it is at least a’ 
good thing that we have given to us such “crumbs from 
the master’s table” as the long note on “ Heads of Doc- 
trine on the Epistle.” 

In his preface, Mr. Schulhof indicates a very definite 
difference between this volume and the one on the Apoca- 
lypse, which we have just noticre-+ That was edited 
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specially for the general student ; but this “ may probably 
be less useful to the general student than it might other- 


wise have been. . . But if less generally useful, 
the book, as it stands, will, we have reason to 
hope, be specifically more acceptable to scholars.” 
Probably the Dean of Westminster's edition 
of the Epistle will be more useful to the ordinary 
preacher; but even those who are not “scholars” will be 
glad to have this volume to put beside Bishop Westcott’s 
other Commentaries and will be able to get from it some- 
thing, at least, of the help which they have been accus- 
tomed to expect from his learning, his reverence, and his 
spiritual insight. 





A PAGE OF CONTEMPORARY HISTORY. 


THE LiFE OF THE EMPRESS EUGENIE. By Jane T. Stoddart. 

London: Hodder and Stoughton. ros. 6d. 
A Great lack of good taste is shown in writing books 
about living people. The unfortunate Empress of the 
French has suffered more from this form of dissection 
than almost any celebrity. In many cases the judgments 
passed on her are as brutal and outspoken as though she 
were already beyond the reach of human praise and cen- 
sure. Miss Stoddart’s monograph is as sympathetic as it 
is possible for such a work to be. On occasions when 
adverse criticism must be admitted she uses the utmost 
tact in her treatment of it, writing, indeed, as though con 
scious it would be read by the Empress herself. The im- 
pression thus conveyed all through corroborates our view 
that a biography is much better left unpublished until 
the subject of it has joined the great majority. There is 
too great a tendency to consider the Empress Eugénie a 
mere dol] because she was beautiful, a mere arbiter of 
fashion becouse she was the best dressed woman in 
Europe. Miss Stoddart points out that the Regencies of 
1859 and 1865 had developed Eugénie’s always very 
capable mind. The Ministers had grown accustomed to 
consulting her, and after 1866 she seems never to have 
hesitated to disagree openly with the Emperor’s political 
views when they did not coincide with her own. On the 
other hand, it is manifestly absurd to lay at her door, as 
some extremists are wont to do, the entire responsibility of 
the Mexican and Franco-Prussian wars. There is no 
doubt that Napoleon IIL.’s decline matured her maternal 
ambition, and that then all her hopes and energies con- 
centrated in her son’s future. In 1873 she was still a 
comparatively young woman, her strengtn and enthusiasm 
unimpaired, in spite of the strain of the preceding years. 
What must it not have cost her to see all her plans over- 
borne one by one by a fatality as inexorable as that which 
had pursued the later Bourbons? Few pages in history 
are more pathetic than those dealing with the exiled 
Court at Chislehurst, aml the death, not only of 
Napoleon III., but of the Bonapartist claims in the per- 
son of the Prince Imperial. 

Miss Stoddart paints a very agreeable picture of the 
Empress’s generosity and noble thoughtfulness at Amiens 
during the cholera epidemic. Both she and the Emperor 
were extraordinarily charitable, with the real charity of 
personal effort and individual sympathy as well as with 
money. Their extravagance in entertaining was at least 
equalled by their open-handedness in all things to do with 
the relief of suffering. 

But when all is said, this book contains very little that 
will be new to the reader. Every detail of the Empress’s 
life is so exceptionally well known that it is incredible to 
us that any written document should be as yet needed to 
keep her memory fresh. It seems rather a wanton re- 
opening of old wounds to trace deliberately in pen and ink 
the progress of this star which is not set. Mademoiselle 
de Montijo was not born in the purple. There are not 
wanting those who say she did not carry her honours 
regally. Noone at least can deny that she has borne her 
sorrows royally. The widow of Napoleon IIT. can certainly 
claim kinship with that select band of women who have 





been as atrociously calumniated as they have been inordi- 
nately praised. The names of Mary Queen of Scots, 
Marie Antoinette, and the Empress Josephine will occur 
to everyone as examples, and, like them, Eugénie, if she 
erred, has more than sufficiently atoned for her follies. 

The volume is enriched by several lovely illustrations 
in photogravure, taken from portraits. 





TWO PULPIT LIGHTS. 


EDINBURGH SERMONS. By Hugh Black, M.A, London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1906. 
Joun TuHatn Davinson, D.D. Reminiscences by His 
Daughter. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1906, 

Edinburgh Sermons, by Hugh Black, dedicated as a 
memorial volume to the congregation of Free St. George’s, 
will be warmly welcomed by a much larger public. The 
sermons are of exceptional value and sufficiently account 
for the growing reputation of the preacher and for the 
fact that, after ten years of ministerial labour as junior 
colleague -with Dr. Whyte, he is now appointed to a 
professors chair in New York. The discourses are not 
theological essays, nor are they cast in the popular mould 
which, in these days, alone are supposed to attract the 
multitude. They are the fruit of a cultured, philosophical 
mind and a trained spiritual insight. The miscellaneous 
texts chosen are in no case treated as mere pegs on which 
to hang a variety of interesting ideas. The sermons grow 
from a living germ. Extraneous matter, however tempt- 
ing, is severely excluded. The original setting of the 
selected passage is expounded with clearness and sim- 
plicity, the underlying principle is evolved, familiar illus- 
trations of its working in history or common experience 
are set forth, and then, from the vantage ground thus 
gained, the gathered forces are concentrated on the 
special ethical or spiritual end the preacher has in view. 
In a discourse on “The Law set to Music” Mr. Black 
incidentally gives us his idea as to what a sermon should 
be: “Simple, direct, going straight to the heart, touching 
the emotions, making appeal to the deepest feelings of 
human nature, singing in the mind, striking the chords of 
the simple primordial elements.” The ideal is high; but 
this volume makes it evident that the author has travelled 
far towards its realisation. Much of the charm and power 
of these discourses is plainly due to their literary excel- 
lence. There is not an involved or slipshod sentence in 
the book. Numberless passages might be quoted as 
examples of pulpit eloquence of the highest order. 
Epigrams and finely-cut phrases glisten on well nigh every 
page; yet are these so much a part of the structure, so 
cognate to the thought, that they escape the bane of 
being mere ornaments and only add to the effectiveness of 
the preacher's message. 

The Reminiscences of Dr. Thain Davidson vividly re- 
call, to those who had the privilege of his acquaintance, 
a unique personality and a ministrv both of marked 
originality and eminent usefulness. He was a son and 
grandson of the manse, was dedicated to the Church in 
infancy and grew up with no desire or ambition other 
than to make the pulpit the business of his life. As a 
boy, one who knew him well says, “he was quick and 
vivacious, with an unfailing fund of wit and humour, who 
might kave made his mark in literature in the line of the 
old Spectator ”—characteristics which the nature of his 
calling never suppressed and which stood him in good 
stead all through kis active ministry. On finishing his 
course of training at the Free Church Theological College, 
he laboured for a short time successively at Craigmill, 
Maryton, and Salford, Manchester. On leaving Lan- 
cashire in 1862 and coming to London, Dr. Davidson 
found a sphere in all respects suited to his characteristic 
powers. The outlook at the first was anything but cheer- 
ing. He accepts a unanimous invitation to the pastorate 
of Islington Presbyterian Church, given by a congrega- 
tion of some thirty members, meeting for worship in a 
dingy building with seating accommodation for more than 
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seven hundred. That he had come to a wise decision in 
accepting the “ call” was soon evident. The congregation 
rapidly increased. Crowds flocked to hear him, largely 
composed of young men, many of whom, now in middle 
life, ascribe all that is best in them to the influence of his 
powerful, manly, and unconventional ministry. Following 
the success at Colebrooke-row, Dr. Davidson began, in 
1868, afternoon services for men in the Agricultural Hall. 
The response to this effort to reach the churchless 
masses of the city; a zealous concern for whom lay as a 
burden on kis heart, was immediate. The attendance 
quickly grew from less to more until it reached an average 
of four thousand. The fame of the movement spread far 
and wide, insomuch that religious people generally, re- 
garded these services as one of the sights of London. For 
thirty years were they vigorously maintained, for a time 
being conducted wkolly by Dr. Davidson, and later with 
the help of addresses by well-known ministers and laymen. 
And the secret of the phenomenal success? The answer of 
these memoirs is: It was in the man: in the intensity and 
whole-heartedness with which he gave himself to the work, 
in his passion for souls, in his knowledge of human nature, 
with its temptations and sins and sorrows, and in the 
rare power of putting old truths into new lights and in 
language “understanded of the people.” We com 
mend the volume to those who would make the acquaint- 
ance of the man and his ministry; as to those, also, who 
cannot peruse it but with grateful memory. 
E. S. 





THE SIEGE OF LUCKNOW. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A LvucKNOW VETERAN: 1845-1876. By 


Lon- 


Major-General J. Ruggles, Colonel 19th Punjabees, 
net, 

Major-GENERAL RUGGLES, now in his eightieth year, is 
the senior surviving officer of the Lucknow garrison of 


don: Longmang, Green, and Co. 5s. 


1857. He has therefore a special right to recall ihe story 
of the famous siege, and his reminiscences, though re 
markable neither for precision nor for literary grace, will 
interest many people. He has something to say about 
the causes of the Mutiny. The annexation of Oudh was, 
he thinks, one of them. The best sepoys in his regiment, 
then stationed in the Punjab, were drawn from the land- 
owning class in Oudh. They willingly served under the 
British flag because, through their officers, they could 
secure even-handed justice for their families at home. 
They did not dislike the annexation of their country. 
But, once Oudh had become a British province, the 
sepoys expected to become a privileged military caste, 
and they were bitterly disappointed to find that the 
Government had no such intentions. 

“A little incident that happened on the first march 
towards Lucknow will serve to show in what light they 
looked on the whole movement. Some sepoys went to a 
wood-seller and took some of his wood for cooking pur- 
poses When the man asked for payment they refused, 
saying that everything in Oudh now belonged to the 
Sirkar (Government), that they had given it all, and that 
they, being the Sirkar’s soldiers, could take: what they 
liked. They were made to pay, and I know that they 
thought it very unjust.” 

We all know, of course, that religious fanaticism had 
much to do with the outbreak, and that some officials, by 
their want of tact, aggravated the dangers of the situation. 
But it is well to be reminded by the veteran Major 
General that there were definite political reasons also for 
the mutiny in Oudh. Had he discussed these more fully 
he might have pointed out that the disbanding of the 
deposed king’s troops let loose a turbulent and excitable 
element just at the time when it was most perilous to 
public order. 

Those who have read Mr. Forrest’s monumental 
“official” history of the Mutiny will not find much that 
is new in this book. Slight discrepancies here and there 
and a general uncertainty about dates suggest—as, indeed, 
the author indirectly admits—that he has trusted chiefly 
to his memory for the details of the events that occurred 





half a century ago. He was at Sitapur when the native 
troops there mutinied; his account of the murder of the 
Commissioner, Mr. Christian, and. his wife is, however, 
based on hearsay evidence and differs from that given by 
Mr. Forrest. He seems to have been assisted by a diary 
in his story of Lucknow, but it cannot have been very 
rich in detail. Two points of interest are, first, his 
tribute to Captain Fulton, the brilliant engineer who was 
the leading spirit of the defence, and who was unhappily 
killed just before Havelock arrived; and, secondly, his 
account of the use made of hand-grenades in repelling 
attack and of the constant fighting in mine-galleries— 
which reminds one very closely of the details of the siege 
of Port Arthur. But it is all worth reading. The courage 
and determination displayed by a few hundreds of 
English men and women, and by their little band of loyal 
natives, in defending the ill-fortified Residency at Luck- 
now for four months against an overwhelming host of 
enemies form one of the brightest chapters in our national 
history. 





A NEW LOGIC. 


REASON, THOUGHT, AND LANGUAGE: 
By Douglas Macleane, M.A. 
University Press Warehouse. 


or the Many and the One. 
Henry Frowde, Oxford 


Tuts is a book to which it is not easy to do justice in an 
ordinary review. Mr. Macleane has looked round and 
noted the tendency to relegate deductive logic to the 
background, to subordinate it to, sometimes even to con- 
found it with, such alien things as metaphysics and 
psychology. His avowed object is “to strengthen and 
revivify formal logic,” the only true logic; and he pro- 
ceeds by a careful and elaborate examination of the laws 
of thought and the principles of syllogistic reasoning, 
illustrated by a mass of examples from sentences in 
literature and in every-day use. Indeed, it would be diffi- 
cult to say which is the more remarkable—the acuteness 
and ingenuity of his arguments or the comprehensiveness 
of his reading; and the chief criticism we have to make 
of the form of the work is that the exposition is too often 
imerrupted and obscured by a certain disjointed way of 
throwing in illustrations which at first sight seem far- 
fetched or even irrelevant, and can only be brought by 
much reflection into some intelligible relation with the 
proposition they are supposed to illuminate. Mr. 
Macleane also darkens counsel by the frequent quotation 
of funny stories, which enliven his pages but would be 
more at home in an analysis of the essence of humour. 
It is hardly necessary to point out at such length the 
“verbal combinations ” with which logic has very little to 
do. In one place he is explaining that the concept “ having 
an ideal universality cannot be pictured or imaged as a 
concept, but only through some representative individual 
of the class”; and @ propos of this he mentions the street 
in Paris called “ Rue de la Reine,” then “ Rue de |’Impér- 
atrice,” then “Rue de la Maréchale Macmahon,” and 
finally, in despair, “Rue de la Femme du Chef du Pou- 
voir Executif.”. Mr. Macleane is fond of setting such 
little problems in the tracing of associations of ideas in 
his very nimble mind ; but it is a weakness which is easily 
forgiven in one who, with enormous labour and thought, 
has produced so careful and critical a survey of the im- 
portant points over which philosophers have fought since 
the days of Aristotle, and kas added to the systems of 
others a good deal that may be called his own. He lays 
stress continually on the “formality” of logic, and his 
examination of the syllogism is a masterly piece of hard 
thinking on a subject which bristles with debatable 
points; but a devotion to “formality” does not prevent 
kim from going with much elaboration into many things 
that belong more strictly to the subject-matter of thought 
than its form. His main scheme, however, is the justifica- 
tion of the syllogism by bringing it to bear upon the more 
complicated methods of thought and expression, by show- 
ing that before the complexities of life it is not a helpless 
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formula, and that the “traditional” logicians with their 
simple illustrations have quite unnecessarily exposed it 
to the onslaught of Messrs. Bosanquet and Bradley. He 
comes forward as the champion of unity in reasoning, 
of the One in the Many, and is to be congratulated on the 
production of a very able and suggestive work, which 
should take rank as one of the standard text-books on 
the subject. 





A GUIDE-BOOK TO TSCHAIKOVSKY. 


TsCHAIKOVSKY. By Edwin Evams. “The Master Musicians.” 
London: T, H. Dent and Co. 1906. 3s. 6d. net. 


On the last page of this book the author seeks shelter from 
the critic in the express hope that this addition to the 
library of “ Master Musicians” may be treated as “some- 
thing of the nature of a guide-book.” As a guide-book 
its main deficiencies are the lack of a list of the editions 
of ‘T'schaikovsky’s compositions and an absence of humour 
which leads in the index to such foolish entries as 
“ Alapayeff, departure of Tschaikovsky’s mother for, 5.” 
Perhaps a lack of humour also accounts for the freedom 
with which a writer most imperfectly acquainted with the 
technique of his profession criticises literary values in his 
superiors. The book is rich in the slang vocabulary of 
the third-rate writer on musical subjects; its English is 
pretentious, diffuse, ani at times ludicrously ungrammati- 
cal, and while obviously sincere in his admiration of 
Tschaikovsky’s music, Mr. Evans is often as maladroit 
in its expression as in his attempts to discover some 
principle on which it is based. For instance, nothing can 
excuse this: 


‘*His melodies are in most cases more emotional than a 
German song-writer would have them, and their beauties of 
expression savour more of the physical than the intel- 
lectual,” 


It is difficult to reconcile much in a similar strain 
with a conscientious attempt to produce a good guide- 
book. The plan is there. But in seeking to colour its out- 
line the paint, as in some childish essay at map-making, 
has escaped bounds and disfigured the picture. 

Nevertheless, the book is by no means all bad. It 
is divided into two parts, one narrating the life of the 
composer, the other giving an account of his works, which 
have been conveniently grouped under capital headings 
representing the forms of music to which they belong. A 
variety of anecdote and circumstance connected with the 
origin of the separate pieces is appropriately inter- 
woven with this, the major part. Half a dozen illustra- 
tions and reproductions in fac-simile of Tschaikovsky’s 
hand-writing and musical script provide sops to a par- 
donable curiosity in such matters. In his chronological 
list of the works and in the numerous references to places 
and dates of first performances, Mr. Evans has saved the 
writer on music from research that is always tedious and 
often fruitless. But it is a pity that more care has not 
been bestowed upon the form in which so many useful 
facts have been presented. An assiduous and competent 
general editor would have confined the author of a guide- 
book more closely to observations of fact; he would, in 
the interest of his series, have sternly repressed the per- 
sonal note in the writer; above all, he would have purged 
the book of literary blunders before publication. Mr. 
Frederick J. Crowest has done none of these things. He 
must share the blame with Mr. Edwin Evans for much 
that is slovenly. In all fairness, the author must be 
credited with the virtues of a book undeniably useful in 
the present state of English literature on Tschaikovsky. 
But it is a book which cannot be said to make up in 
utility what it so signally lacks in grace. 








FICTION. 
NOTES ON NOVELS. 
THe EicHt Guests. By Percy White. London: 
6s. 
His Peorpte. By R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 
Duckworth. 6s. 
THE GripstEs’ QUEEN, By Gerald Sandford. London: Drane. 
38. 6d 
A SporTING SQuATTER. By Nat Gould. London: Long. as. 
THE SworD oF WEALTH. By Henry Wilton Thomas. Lon- 
don: Putnam’s. 6s. 
THE OFFENDERS. By J. E. Carter. London: Drane, 6s. 
THE Duxke’s Ditemma. By Sir William Magnay, Bt. London: 
Long. 6s, 
Tue ignoble social ambitions of a very rich man is the 
theme of Mr. Percy White’s latest novel. It is depicted 
with all the author’s well-known cleverness and _ virility, 
and it is the most powerful social satire that he 
has yet produced. Marcus Hart, the dominant charac- 
ter, is relentlessly drawn. Some (to whom the heights 
and depths of the Smart Set are terra incoguiia) will pro- 
bably consider the portrait exaggerated. Born in White- 
chapel, Marcus had grown up in Maida Vale: 

“The progress of his family was perfectly simple. It 
followed the inevitable law which, no doubt for some all- 
wise purpose that the future of the British Empire will 
disclose, permits those provided with teeth and claws to 
scramble to the top. In the higher social life what 
we Call character is less necessary for success than it is 
believed to be in politics. Success and worth are usually 
indistinguishable by mobs of all kinds, so Society swal- 
lowed Marcus without a wry face, in spite of his obscure 
origin and the light the American newspapers had thrown 
on his exploits as a financier.” 


Partly through luck, partly through good management, 
Hart roped in a small body-guard of fashionable female 
flatterers who, whilst despising him in their inmost hearts 
(if they could be said to have hearts), besieged him with 
adulation and intrigued amongst themselves and with 
their aristocratic friends to introduce the plutocrat into 
the society which he desired to enter. Of course, he had 
to pay a heavy price, but that mattered nothing so long 
as he got the things he wanted. _‘ First of these and fore- 
most came a marriage with Emilia Arden, a beautiful 
girl, well-born but dowerless, with whom, after his own 
peculiarly repulsive fashion, Hart was in love. Her people 
favoured his suit, and Emilia herself encouraged him for 
a while, as she fancied that she could not live without the 
luxury that had always surrounded her. Hart, always 
evilly ingenious, devised a scheme which, if successful, 
would at once deliver Miss Arden into his power and 
terrorise the women who loathed him for his lack of 
breeding and fawned upon him for his wealth. The 
gay yachting cruise and the subsequent dramatic happen- 
ings are exceedingly well done. For the rest the story is 
a mordant exposure of a set of worthless people with a 
common overmastering passion: they were all “ greedy 
of filthy lucre.” 

The life of the author of His People has been a 
peculiarly varied and adventurous one, and as he is pos- 
sessed of considerable literary gifts it is not remarkable 
that his books should charm—even fascinate—readers who 
can forgive everything but dulness. In these character 
sketches of representatives of many nations, Spain, Africa, 
South America, and Scotland, Mr. Cunninghame Graham 
shows that his is still the pen of a ready and incisive 
writer, able in a few words to create a picture which will 
live long in the memory ; Victorina, in “A Wire Walker,” 
and Le Chef are perhaps the best proof of their creator's 
powers. In the case of one or two of the stories the 
author's unconventionality allows him to go too far, and 
the “ Apologia,” with which he prefaces the book, is not 
superfluous.  “ It is true enough,” he admits, “men write 
against their will, constrained by some fell power, that 
they know perfectly they should resist, but cannot for 
their life.” A short paper on Parnell, meant to be an 
appreciation of that unique personality, is in reality an 
eloquently-abusive depreciation of all those who 
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“ deserted” the Irish leader in his last years, and shows 
that Mr. Cunninghame Graham's 


anti-English (and 
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especially anti-Nonconformist) bias is as deep-seated and 
unforgiving as that of Parnell himself. 

The Gipsies’ Queen is a harmlessly foolish story 
about a kidnapped child and the marvellous things which 
befell her whilst she was still a very young woman. It 
is decidedly a third-rate production. 

Mr. Nat Gould’s publishers are able to announce 
that five millions of his novels have been sold. It is a 
proud boast indeed, and we are thankful to think that, 
on the whole, the effect of this avalanche of stories is 
not unwholesome. Mr. Gould has a breezy style and a 
knack of hitting upon a useful plot: he always writes of 
what he knows best—horse-racing, hunting, and Aus- 
tralian sheep-farming—and so his readers usually enjoy 
themselves. His latest book will be no exception, for it 
contains some excellent descriptions of life on a big sheep 
station in New South Wales. 

In The Sword of Wealth we have once more the 
tiresome subject of a young patrician sacrificing _ her- 
self to marry a wealthy vulgarian for the sake of her 
family when her love was given to another man. The 
scene is laid in Italy, but the book is lacking in atmo- 
sphere and in distinction of any kind. 

The pitiful misfortunes that mar the lives of Reggie 
de Haville and Blanch Desmond make The Offenders 
a rather dad little novel, in spite of its vivacious narrative 
and skilful characterisation. Mr. Carter draws young 
people very well, and we hope that in his next novel he 
will leave lurid passions alone and give us a light-hearted 
story about happy people. If a first novel, Zhe 
Offenders is certainly one upon which its author can be 
congratulated. 

The Duke is quite intolerable. ‘That is the extent of 
our quarrel with The Duke's Dilemma, as otherwise it 
is a readable and rather clever novel. His Grace of 
Devizes is a very complete cad, and Geraldine is far too 
good for him; in fact, we suspect that the author himself 
shares our uncomfortable feeling about the marriage. 


AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY QUIXOTE, 

Sik Joun CONSTANTINE. Written by his son, Prosper Paleo 
logus, otherwise Constantine. Edited by “Q.” (A. T. 
Quiller-Couch). London: Smith, Elder. 63 

Sir JoHn CONSTANTINE was no city captain or carpet 
knight; he was a magnificent Quixote of Celtic lineage, 
who was inspired by his reading amongst the heroes of 
Rome and medieval Italy to do gallant deeds for the 
protection of a lady whom he had loved in his youth and 
in order to put his son Prosper on the throne of Cersica. 
The old Cormish squire collected a little band 
of men (few of whom possessed any experience 
of life—not to speak of military campaigning) and 
sailed with them one summer day from the little 
quay below the mansion house of Constantine on the 
morning tide. Included in the party were Billy Priske 
(Sancho Panza in an English dress and reminiscent occa- 
sionally of Corporal Trim), Mr. Badcock, who when his 
blood was up was “absolutely careless of missiles,” Mr. 
Fett, the son of a well-to-do manufacturer of artificial 
jewellery, and the two lads, Prosper and an old school- 
fellow of his, Nat Fiennes. Whilst sketching out the 
plan of campaign, many dissuadings and objections were 
advanced by Uncle Gervase, who was to be left behind 
to look after the home affairs: 

‘I am entirely serious!’ answered my father. ‘ The 
problem of an army and its pay I propose to solve by 
enlisting voluntcers: and the difficulty of feeding my 
troops (I had forgotten it, and thaak you for reminding 
me) will be minimised by enlisting as few as possible. 
Myself and Prosper make two; Priske, here, three; I 
would fain have you accompany us, Gervase, but the 
estate cannot spare you. Let me see’—he drummed for 
a mroment on the table with his fingers—‘we ought to 
have four more at least, to make a show: and seven is a 
lucky number.’ 

“*You seriously design,’ my uncle demanded, ‘to in 
vade the island of Corsica with an army of seven per- 
sons?’ 








“*Most seriously I do. For consider. To begin with, 
this Theodore—a vain, hollow man—brought but sixteen, 
including many ncn-combatants, and yet succeeded in 
winning a crown. You will allow that to win a crown 
is a harder feat than to succeed to ore. On what reckon 
ing then, or by what Rule-Of-Three sum, should Prosper, 
who goes to claim what alrzady belongs to him, need 
more than seven?’” 

The strangely-assorted band met with enough adven- 
tures, both comic and serious, to fascinate any reader 
who cares in the least to hear of gallant deeds and 
romantic occasions. ‘They were all content to follow 
wherever their splendidly-headstrong captain led the way 
and he took them through many devious bypaths. Prosper 
in his turn became enslaved by a princess, but the course 
of their true love ran little, if any, more smoothly than 
did that of Sir John and Queen Emilia a generation before. 
As the book draws near the end, the tragedy deepens: the 
deathbed scene in Chapter XXVI. will long be remem- 
bered—in fact, it seems as if the novelist bade us 

“ . . « . sit upon the ground 

And tell sad stories of the death of kings.” 
The leisured discursiveness of the book is one of its 
charms, and we are grateful to Mr. Quiller-Couch for giving 
us this finely-conceived and richly varied romance. Being 
at once a sentimentalist and a philosopher, his book has 
a quality in it which we cannot find in the work of his 
English contemporaries. That gentle spirit of humour 
with which the classic writings of Cervantes and Sterne 
were redolent has, we are delighted to recognise, brooded 
over this admirable story of Sir John Constantine and his 
son Prosper. 


YEAR BOOKS. 


The Englishwoman’s Year Book and Directory fer 1907-3, 
edited by Miss Emily Janes, organising secretary to the 
National Union of Woman Workers (A. and C. Black, 
2s. 6d. net), is now issued for the twenty-seventh time and 
should need little by way of recommendation. Parents 
looking about for openings for their daughters would do 
well to buy and study this volume. Much valuable informa- 
tion has been compiled on the many careers now open to 
women, and a careful perusal of the facts here gathered 
together would save much of the time now wasted in “ look- 
ing around.” Especially valuable in this connection is the 
detailed list of eighty professions suitable to women, which 
has been tabulated in alphabetical order by Miss M. G. 
Spencer, of the Central Bureau for the Employment of 
Women. The volume is packed with information useful 
to the professional and business woman regarding not only 
employment out sports and pastimes, fads and philanthro- 
pies—everything, indeed, that women are interested in. 

To the free lance on the look-out for a market for his 
wares, or the novice in the thorny paths of writing for the 
Press, The Writers’ and Artists’ Year Book, 1907 (A. and 
C. Black, 1s. net), is a boon. Much of the vexation conse- 
quent on “returned with thanks” MSS. would be avoided 
if, before sending a MS. on its travels, this little book 
were consulted. It is waste of time sending a heavy reli- 
gious review a worldly tale or pathetic love story, or be- 
sieging tne editorial letter-box of the smart, up-to-date 
society journal with serious papers on ethics. Details 
about all the leading papers and magazines are given, with 
particulars of the rates of payment and the class of article 
which should be submitted by would-be contributors. It 
is a pity that an otherwise useful work should have its 
value depreciated by want of careful revision in the particu- 
lars supplied. Many recent changes in the editorial and 
publishing world have not been noted, and no reference 
whatever is made to several papers which should be 
included. 

The Liberal Year Book for 1907, now in its third year, 
published by the Liberal Publication Department in con- 
nection with the National Liberal Federation and the Liberal 
Central Association, has been revised up to the end of 
December, 1906. Its value as a work of reference is much 
enhanced by the complete sessional records of the autumn 
sitting which are included. The General Election is re- 
sponsible for a great deal of new matter, in going through 
which we note that the number of biographies of Liberal 
and Labour members has been almost doubled. Promi- 
nent among new features is the list of the principal Liberal 
clubs in England and Wales. 
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THE ARTS. 


THE Press view of the International Society’s Exhibition, 
which opened this week, disclosed the fact that M. Rodin’s 
contribution was not complete. One of the three portrait 
busts catalogued had not arrived, neither had a large plaster 
exhibit, the latter, unfortunately, having been broken in 
transit ; it was stated, however, that a replica of this would 
be ready in about a fortnight. The exhibition will be 
dealt with in another column, but one may mention here 
that it is now confined to the society’s members, and that 
last year’s plan of dividing it into two consecutive sections 
has been abandoned as unnecessary owing to the decreased 
number of exhibits. As usual, the works of living artists 
are supplemented by those of a few deceased masters. 
There is a pen and ink drawing, “ Blessing the Sheep,” by 
the late Giovanni Segantini. An “Etude Pour le Travail 
(Amiens),” in sanguine, by Puvis de Chavannes, nine paint- 
ings and coloured etchings by Fritz Thaulow, and a soli- 
tary charcoal drawing of “Old Battersea Bridge,” by 
Whistler, are also to be found here. 

At the Baillie Gallery the first annual children’s ex- 
hibition, entitled “ Childhood,” is now open, and will remain 
so till January 26. The idea of collecting a number of 
pictures that are both highly artistic and genuinely cal- 
culated to please youthful visitors to the gallery is a par- 
ticularly happy one, and it has been carried out with a 
thoroughness that deserves wide recognition. A _ great 
number of artists are represented, including such well- 
known names as Mrs. Stanhope Forbes, Miss Fortescue 
Brickdale, Messrs. John Hassall, F. Cayley Robinson, E. R. 
Hughes, Arthur Rackham, Leslie Brooke, T. Austen Brown, 
W. Strang, R. Anning Bell, and Nico Jungman. Children 
are notoriously partial to old friends, and it is probable 
that—if they can once take their eyes off Mr. Hassall’s 
magnificent “ Noah’s Ark” frieze in Room II., or Mr. Cecil 
Aldin’s decoration in Room I.—they will find most delight 
in Mr. Leslie Brooke’s illustrations in “ The Three Bears,” 
“The Three Little Pigs,” etc., Mr. Carton Moore Park’s 
drawings for “The King of Beasts” and “La Fontaine’s 
Fables,’ and Mr. Strang’s illustrations from “ Ali Baba.” 
But it is always unwise to prophesy in a matter of this kind, 
and particularly so when there is as much to choose from 
as there is here. Artistically, the exhibition is a striking 
demonstration of the decorative tendency in modern illus- 
tration, nearly all the designs being kept as simple as 
possible, and depending for their effect on expressive line 
and masses of plain colour rather than highly-wrought 
details. 

Mr. Charles Shannon is showing fifteen pictures at the 
Leicester Galleries, which are fairly representative of his 
Venetian-inspired art. Some of these are familiar; the 
“ Mill Pond,” for instance, was shown at Messrs. Agnew’s 
“independent” exhibition at the beginning of last year, 
and the dual portrait “ Ricketts and Shannon” was at the 
New Gallery not long ago; the latter, however, appears to 
have been repainted. As regards the subject pictures, Mr. 
Shannon excels in a tondo like the “ Hermes and the Infant 
Bacchus,” which has a completeness of design and composi- 
tion that is denied to some of his work—to the large pic- 
ture, for example, by which he is represented at the Inter- 
national. Here “The Romantic Landscape” is rather 
troubled by the patches of sunlight scattered about its 
area; they spoil the coherence of the scheme and distract 
one from properly appreciating the graciously sensuous 
colour, which is the artists paramount gift. We are in- 
clined to think that the genius of Mr. Shannon lies princi- 
pally in the direction of portraiture. Both the “ Shannon 
and Ricketts” and the “Lady with a Feather” are unique 
of their kind. 

Next door to Mr. Shannon’s exhibition—in the Hogarth 
Room—is a collection of water-colours by Miss Ruth Doll- 
man, a young and hitherto unknown exhibitor of consider- 
able promise. Most of the drawings are Sussex landscapes, 
and while they are more carefully detailed than would be 
considered necessary in matured work, they evidence a 
sense of breadth and a true feeling for atmospheric effects. 
The luminosity in the “Sunrise at the Pit” and “Sunset 
Gleams” is exceptional in showing fine appreciation of the 
medium’s pessibilities. Miss Dollman is beginning well 
and should travel far. At Messrs. Graves’s two Japanese 
artists, Yokoyama-Taikan and Hishida-Shivnso, are for the 
second time holding an exhibition of landscapes in water- 
colour on silk. The principal show at the Fine Art 
Society’s Galleries is that of water-colours by Mr. Albert 
Goodwin, R.W.S., while more water-colour landscapes are 
being shown by Mr. Harry Goodwin at the New Dudley 
Gallery. . 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In an article in the current number of Macmillan’s 
Magazine, entitled “Emigrants for Canada,” Mr. E. J. 
Prior gives some good advice to intending emigrants 
to this colony, and points out that although there are 
many great opportunities for the right men there are also 
many pitfalls. One of the delegates to the Anti-Sweating 
League Conference, held some months ago at the Guild- 
hall, in an article called “The Sweating Question,” gathers 
up the main conclusions and results as they impressed 
themselves on her. “The Chinaman in British Columbia,” 
a propos of the recent legislation in the Dominion Parlia- 
ment hindering the admission of the Chinese into the 
colony, is said not to be a plea for Chinese immigrati n, 
but is evidently written with kindly feeling towards the 
Chinaman in his capacity of domestic servant. The 
writer of an article on the Labour Party roundly accuses 
them as a body of selfishness and ignorance, and then 
sets out to prove his assertions. By way of remedy the 
novel suggestion is made that every member of Parliamem 
should be the possessor of a degree ensuring that its 
holder has some knowledge of the problems of empire 
and the lessons of history. Other articles ar> “ My First 
Sable,” by G. A. Park-Ross; “East and West,” by Alec 
Holmes ; and “ The Scribbler’s Defence.” 


The Cornhill Magazine contains an extremely interest- 
ing study, by Mr. G. W. E. Russell, of “Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Portrait-Gallery,” as portrayed in his works of fiction. 
Professor Turner, of the Royal Observatory, writes on 
“Greenwich Time.” Dr. Andrew Wilson graphically ex- 
plains the latest theories “ About Opsonins.” Mr. A. C. 
Benson sets forth “An Old Parson’s Day-Book,” and Mr. 
Andrew Lang treats of “Border History versus Border 
Ballads.” There are short stories by Sir George Scott 
and Mr. Laurence Housman. 


In the Christmas number of the Adlantic Monthly 
Mr. A. C. Benson writes appreciatively of the beauties 
of the Fen Country. Mr. Henry Arthur J -ivs contributes 
“Literature and the Modern Drama,” one of his iectures 
delivered to Yale University. “The Spirit of Present-Day 
Spain” is the theme of Mr. Havelock Ellis’s articie. 
Besides several stories and poems, the nu:nber contains 
the second instalment of “Some Unp»b!ithecd Correspon- 
dence of David Garrick,” edited by C. P. Baker. 


The Positivist Review for this month ccntains several 
interesting articles. Mr. Frederic Harrison, writing on 
President Roosevelt’s Message to Congress, comments on 
the unique position held by the President, who takes the 
initiative in policy as no monarch dare. Professor Beesly, 
who has a short article on “ Socialistic Experiments,” dis- 
cusses the feeding of school children and old-age pensions, 
and contends that while the recent elections were a 
momentary expression of reaction the trend of public 
opinion is all the other way. Mr. S. H. Swinny re- 
views Mr. Morel’s book on the Congo, and Mr. Carey 
Hall has a short paper on Confucius and Comte. 


The Liberal Magazine for January contains an ex- 
cellent summary of the political events of the past month. 
In view of the expected revival of the education con- 
troversy when Parliament meets, the present number 
should prove an interesting record of the various moves 
which teok place when the Education Bill was in process 
of being killed. 





Fertilisers and Feeding Materials. 


H. R. & Co. will be glad to forward to intending purchasers their 
Catalogue of ARTIFICIAL FERTILISERS — of various kinds — and 
FEEDING MATERIALS, with Price Lists, etc., on application. 

ECONOMY IN CARRIAGE.—H. R. & Co. make a specialty of for- 
warding articles ef English make—both Feeds and Fertilisers - to their clients’ 
stations, direct from the nearest point of manufacture, and goods of foreign 
imoort direct from the nearest port of arrival; thus minimising carriage. 
HY. RICHARDSON & COMPY., Agricultural Merchants and Manufacturers 
of Chemical Fertilisers, SkeLpERGATE Brivce, York. 
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MONEY AND INVESTMENTS. 


BANK RATE PROSPECTs. 


LoMBARD Street has been busily discussing the pro- 
spects of a reduction in the Bank rate. When last 
week’s return appeared, showing such an important 
increase in the reserve, dealers were prepared to 
prophesy that the official minimum would be lowered 
to 5 percent. on Thursday. This favourable view of 
the outlook was strengthened by the ease with which 
the heavy loan indebtedness to the Bank was repaid, 
and it was quite rightly argued that the 6 per cent. rate 
should not be retained a day longer than was abso- 
lutely necessary. In anticipation of the fall, discount 
rates were rapidly pressed downwards and within a 
week of the commencement of the new year the quota- 
tion for three months remitted paper was reduced to 
4} percent. Then came a change of sentiment. For 
one thing it was known that the Bank would 
lose a lot of gold to South America, and 
although only a portion of the amount to be withdrawn 
was taken up to Wednesday the bullion operations 
for the Bank week then ended resulted in a net loss 
of £54,000. Some said this fact would postpone the 
rise for at least another week, while others thought the 
United States, and not South America, would be the 
restraining influence. Put briefly, New York is still 
considered the danger spot. The most gloomy prog- 
nostications concerning the immediate future of Wall 
Street are being indulged in, and City men say the 
States will soon be in the throes of a great industrial 
crisis. 

I do not think that probable, because of the 
magnificent trade conditions now prevailing there, as 
in all other countries ; but a financial crisis would not 
cause the slightest surprise. America’s prosperity has 
been scandalously abused in order to further the aims 
and operations of the Wall Street magnates, who stop at 
nothing in order to achieve their ends. If a break- 
down affected them alone few people would be 
distressed by the prospect, but its influence would be 
world-wide, and London, now financing such vast 
quantities of American securities, would, I fear, be one 
of the principal sufferers. Let us hope that no such 
catastrophe is impending, but those who argue against 
the lower Bank rate seem to have good grounds for so 
doing. A story was put about that the Bank of France 
is not in a hurry for the return of the gold lent at the 
end of last year and due for repayment in March or 
April. It is said that the bills taken as security will be 
renewed if the terms are satisfactory, but much may 
happen between now and April, and for another week 
at least the Bank rate will remain at 6 per cent. The 
return, however, was undoubtedly good. Currency 
flowed back freely from the provinces, and the reserve 
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was increased by £1,700,000 to 421,400,000. This 
time last year the total was only £18,800,000. The 
position of the market is also good. Government 
disbursements for dividend purposes reduced the 
Public deposits by £2,572,000, and the Other securities 
were lowered by £6,733,000, while the Other deposits 
were only £ 2,600,000 down. 


WalTiInc MARKETS. 


Unless the public gives more attention to Stock 
Exchange affairs than present signs indicate, the 
prospects are not promising of an early return to 
activity. The investment of the large amounts of 
dividend money lately set free imparted a certain 
buoyancy to the gilt-edged sections during the first 
few days of the year, but the rise was not followed up, 
and the approach of the fortnightly settlement led to 
realisations. Operators on the ‘‘ bull” side always 
like to turn over their money quickly, and if the public 
does not come for stocks purchased in anticipation of 
a demand they are soon thrown over, especially when 
contango rates are high. Next week’s Settlement, the 
first in 1907, should be carried through on easier terms 
than those lately prevailing, but the absence of the 
reduction in the Bank rate will probably cause money 
dealers to put the screw on wherever possible. 
Bankers’ charges will be lower than at the end of last 
year, and rates all round will probably show a decline, 
but American shares will, no doubt, be allowed the 
smallest reduction. 


Conso_s AND Home RAILWAys. 


The Consol market seems to be distinctly stronger 
in tone, although the recent sharp rise in prices has 
been followed by some reaction. I still have great 
hopes that my prediction concerning the course of high- 
class stocks this year will be fulfilled. Of course, some- 
thing may happen to upset all calculations, such as an 
eruption in Wall Street, but failing that and given a 
fairly comfortable money market | shall not be sur- 
prised if the price of Consols is near 90 when the 
financial year ends. A real sinking fund is now in 
operation, and Mr. Asquith should have a con- 
siderable Budget surplus to add to the fixed 
allowance for debt redemption. If the Budget 
also foreshadows the economy in general expenditure 
which the country’s finances so urgently need the effect 
on trustee securities should be considerable. Home 
Railway stocks are not very strong, despite anticipa- 
tions of many increased dividends. This market will 
have its day sooner or later if trade keeps good and 
the legitimate demands of labour are fairly met. The 
reason for the rise in South-Western stocks was made 
known in the beginning of the week, when the White 
Star Company announced its intention of using South- 
ampton instead of Liverpool for a portion of the fleet. 
The Stock Exchange, however, seemed a little disap- 
pointed with the news, evidently expecting something 
more sensational, and prices have relapsed rather con- 
siderably. 

THe AMERICAN PosITION. 


There is little to be said just now regarding the 
outlook for the American Railroad market beyond 


what I have mentioned in the money notes. Prices 
have been disposed to weakness during the past few 
days, and despite its professed indifference Wall 
Street does not relish the investigation of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission into the Harriman schemes. A 
good deal of surprise has been created that such a 
powerful magnate should be attacked, and naturally 
the disclosures made are not doing prices any good. 
Some market judges welcome such moderate fall in 
quotations, holding the opinion that if the deflation of 
values can be gradually accomplished the market may 
be got back to a healthy level without creating much 
mischief. 
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Many New Issues. 


The spell of easy money with which the new year 
started was quickly taken advantage of to make many 
important appeals to the investing and speculating 
public: The Otavi Mines and Railway Company, 
which has a capital of £1,000,000 in 200,000 ordinary 
shares of £5 each, seems a fair speculative venture. 
The concern is an off-shoot of the South-West Africa 
Company and the issue is made under the auspices of 
Messrs. A. Goerz and Co. Besides the ordinary capital, 
there are 200,000 deferred shares of no nominal value, 
but which get a share of the profits under certain con- 
ditions. An issue of £994,350 Three and a Half per 
Cent. stock has been made by the Cape of Good Hope 
at the price of 95 per cent. It looks cheap at this 
figure, and I believe the money was quickly subscribed, 
the stock being quoted at a moderate premium. The 
Imperial Chinese Railways, Shanghai-Nanking line, 
have made a further issue of £650,000 in Five per 
Cent. Sterling Bonds, being part of the total loan for 
£,3,250,000, of which £2,250,000 has already been 
issued. The price asked was par and the amount 
offered was covered three times within a few hours of 
the opening of list. Nerchinsk Options, Limited, is a 
company with a capital of £50,000 in shares of £1 
each, of which 40,000 are offered to the public. It 
acquires a grant from the well-known Nerchinsk Gold 
Company of the right to prospect and lease any gold 
mines which the company may select in a certain area. 
Those who believe in Siberian mining may find the 
offer worth attention. Mexico has been attracting a 
good deal of attention lately from the investing stand- 
point and an enterprise called the Mexican National 
Packing Company has just been announced. It is to 
operate under special concessions from the Government 
of the Republic and is subject to its direct official 
inspection. There is an authorised share capital of 
$10,000,000, of which $7,500,0oco has been issued, 
besides $2,000,000 in Five per Cent. 40 years First Mort- 
gage Gold bonds. Of the latter $700,000 are used for 
funding and retiring the outstanding Six per Cent. 
bonds and the balance of $1,300,000 is offered for 
subscription at the price of 95 per cent. Estimates of 
profits are on a lavish scale and the bonds may be 
right enough, but caution is to be recommended to 
those who think of being interested in the share capital. 
The Corporation of Western Egypt has a capital 
of £500,000 in £1 shares, of which £264,857 has 
been issued and the balance is offered for subscrip- 
tion at par. The company acquires land, water, 
railways, and minerals in the oases of Khargeh, all 
situate in Western Egypt. ‘The venture is, of course, 
very speculative, but, regarded from that standpoint, 


seems to have possibilities. ‘Vencmneen 





MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE. 


CoTTon TRADE IN AMERICA, 


Ir is a long time since the cotton manufacturing 
trade in the States was so deeply engaged as at 
the present time. And it is all for home consumption. 
Producers have, as a matter of fact, nothing to offer to 
shippers of piece goods. Quite a number of leading 
makers are full of orders for this year and are declin- 
ing to book fresh contracts for 1907. In some cases 
the distributing houses in New York have bought 
calico for delivery early in 1908. The fact that an 
increasing demand for special makes of superior cloths 
has been recently felt in Lancashire from the United 
States tells its own tale. This state of affairs means 
that the Fali River firms are not now competing in 
Shanghai with Manchester manufacturers for business. 
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THE Wor.p’s IRON PRODUCTION. 


The United States Department of Commerce has 
just issued a. report concerning the world’s production 
of iron. In 1903 it amounted to 40,004,837 tons; in 
1904, 45,225,928 tons ; in 1905, 53,997,965 tons. The 
report continues: ‘‘ The United States is striding for- 
ward so fast in the production of iron that it promises 
to not only lead the great iron-producing countries, 
but to lead the rest of the world combined. While the 
absolute gain in the United States is almost equal to 
the entire gain between 1904 and 1905, the advance in 
Canada in 19095 over 1903 is remarkable. The output 
nearly doubled. Still more remarkable is the advance 
in Japan, a gain in the two years of nearly 600 per cent. 
At the present rate of production the world’s visible 
supply of iron, 10,000,000,000 tons, according to a 
Swedish expert’s estimate, must soon be exhausted. 
Luckily these figures are believed to be far from the 
truth, as the United States alone is said to have more 
than 4,000,000,000 tens in mines that have been 
located. If this is true, it is more than probable that 
the vast deposits of Canada, Mexico, and Central and 
South America were neglected by the Swedish 
scientist.” 


DEEPENING THE RHINE. 


It has now been definitely decided to deepen the 
Rhine between Mannheim and Strasburg, as the three 
Governments, Alsace-Lorraine, Baden, and Bavaria, 
have come to an understanding, and have voted the 
necessary money for carrying out th® work. It is pro- 
posed to deepen the channel so as to enable ships 
to reach Strasburg at all seasons of the year. The 
trade of the Rhine has increased enormously during 
the last few years; in 1892 the traffic arriving at 
Strasburg amounted to 11,513 tons, whereas in 1905 it 
was 807,194. Under present conditions the low state 


of the water prevents ships from reaching Strasburg 


for about 150 days in the year. One effect of deepen- 
ing the Rhine will be to reduce the cost of transporta- 
tion into South-west Germany and Switzerland ; 
moreover, Strasburg will have direct communication 
by water with France and Belgium. 


SHIPPING IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


British ships carry no less than 60 per cent. of the 
imports and 75 per cent. of the exports of the foreign 
trade of the Philippine Islands, while American vessels 
come fourth on the list, being responsible for only 
about 9 per cent. of the total imports and a still smaller 
percentage of the exports. Spanish ships occupy 
second place and German ships are third. 


Some New GERMAN SERVICES. 


The Hamburg Shipping Company is shortly 
inaugurating a fortnightly service of cargo steamers 
between Hamburg and New York, calling at Rotterdam 
or Antwerp. The first steamer is due to sail this 
month. 

An experimental service is contemplated by 
Messrs. Diederichsen, of Kiel, between Hamburg and 
Swakopmunde in German South- west Africa. Hitherto 
the Woermann Line has enjoyed a monopoly of the 
route, and it is confidently expected that one effect of 
the competition will be a lowering of the freightage 
rates. 


EPPS’S 


It forms a welcome delicacy for the morning and evening 

meal. A fragrant, delicious, and most healthful Lperaraee. 

As a food for quite young children it is admirable, too, o 
account of its nourishing and strengthening qualities. 
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